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Whenever soap comes 
in contact with the 
skin—use Ivory. 


‘eal OY THE peccTer & GAMBLE CO 


HE daily bath is a real pleas- 
ure to millions of people 
because of Ivory Soap, yet they 
do not think of Ivory as only a 
sé ar 
bath’’ soap. 


For the toilet, the shampoo and 
the nursery its users would not 
risk using any other soap, yet 
they do not think of Ivory as a 


7 99 . 
toilet’? soap exclusively. 


For fine laundry work Ivory is 
the safest soap that can be made, 
but no one classifies it as a 
“‘laundry’’ soap. 


IVORY SOAP ( Oe 


Ivory Soap is—Ivory Soap. 
People think of it as Ivory Soap 
and use it because it zs Ivory Soap. 
No term that puts it in the same 
group as any other soap does it jus- 
tice because it includes—not four 
orfive—but every one of the seven 
essentials that soap can have. 


Whiteness, fragrance, mildness, 
purity, abundant lather, easy rins- 
ing, ““it floats’? ;— without a// 
these qualities no soap can give 
the same satisfaction for any use 
as Ivory, — and what soap but 
Ivory combines all seven? 


a 994% PURE 











OEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
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Help to Realize World Disarmament 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HE American Federation of Labor, realizing fully the opportunity for 
service to the common cause and realizirg the necessity for the fullest 
possible expression of the viewpoint and conviction of our people, 

has called upon the workers everywhere to gather in great mass meetings 
and to participate in great demonstrations throughout the country on 


Armistice Day, Friday, November 11. 

The purpose of these great demonstrations is to make clear to the 
International Conference for Limitation of Armament which meets in Wash- 
ington on that day the demand for a cessation of the competitive building 
of great armaments. 

Every central labor union in the United States has been asked to join 
in this great effort to organize in its community with the cooperation of other 
friendly organizations a great mass meeting and a parade to be held on 
Armistice Day. 

It is urged with all possible emphasis that no community neglect this 
opportunity to express the viewpoixt of our own movement and the feeling 
of all of our people on the great issue of disarmament. 

In taking the lead in this movement the American Federation of Labor 
is doing only that which it is in duty bound to do in support of a principle 
to which it has held from the very beginning of its existence. The American 
labor movement has supported every effort to bring about a limitation of 
armaments, to promote the cause of peace and to make wars unnecessary 
and impossible. 

In its conventions it has repeatedly adopted declarations in furtherance 
of these high purposes. In conformity with the principle to which it has 
always given its support the American Federation of Labor in its most 
recent convention held in Denver in June, 1921, adopted a report laid before 


it by the Executive Council calling upon our government to take the initiative 
(829) 
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in ai international movement to promote the cause of disarmament. 

The report of the Executive Council, there adopted, was drafted and 
approved by the Executive Council in the early days of May, more than two 
moiths}before the President of the United States issued his invitation to 
the Great Powers to participate in a conference in Washington to discuss 
and act upon the limitation of armament. 

The declaration adopted by the conventio: i:1 Denver is a clear and 
coucise statement of the issue which now confronts the world and is here 
presented in full as a declaration which quite fittingly should be read at 
every mass meeting of workers and citizens on Armistice Day: 

The American Federation of Labor speaking in the name of the organized workers 
of our great country has always loyally supported our government. A month before 
this government made the decisive step whereby it aligned itself on the side of the Allies 
against autocracy and militarism, during the Great War, the officers of our national 
and international unions took the solemn pledge “in peace or in war, in stress or in storm, 
to stand unreservedly by standards of liberty and the safety and preservation of the 
institutions and ideals of our republic’ and labor loyally fulfilled that pledge. 

It now becomes our duty to call afresh to your minds the declarations of the American 
Federation of Labor on the general subject of disarmament and protest against large 
standing armics.. We have special reference to the two resolutions (Nos. 136 and 163) 
of the Seattle, 1913, convention. These resolutions dealt with the proposal made by the 
government of Great Britain that all the powers cease naval construction for a specific 
period. The labor movements of the several countries, including our own movement, 
were urged by our movement to prevail upon thcir respective governments to encourage 
the movement for international disarmament. 

Again the 1914 convention declared ‘‘that we pledge our support to any plan which 
has for its purpose the bringing about of the disarmament of all nations-to the furthest 
extent consistent for the preservation of law and order throughout the world.” 

The 1919 convention made the following declaration: 

The trade union movement is unalterably and emphatically opposed to milita- 
rism or a large standing army. Militarism is a system fostered and developed by 
tyrants in the hope of supporting their arbitrary authority. It is utilized by those 
whose selfish ambitions for power and worldly glory lead them to invade and 
subdue other peoples and nations, to destroy their liberties, to acquire their wealth 
and to fasten the yoke of bondage upon them. The trade union movement is con- 
vinced by the experience of mankind that militarism brutalizes those influenced 
by the spirit of the institution. The finer elements of humanity are strangled. 
Under militarism a deceptive patriotism is established in the people’s minds, where 
men believe that there is nobility of spirit and heroism in dying for the glory of a 
dynasty of the maintenance of institutions which are inimical to human progress 
and democracy. Militarism is the application of arbitrary and irresponsible forces 
as opposed to reason and justice. Resistance to injustice and tyranny is that 
virile quality which has given purpose and effect to ennobling causes in all countries 
and at all times. The free institutions of our country and the liberties won by 
its founders would have been impossible had they been unwilling to take arms 
and if necessary die in the defense of their liberties. Only as people are willing to 
maintain their rights and defend their liberties are they guaranteed free institutions. 

Conditions foreign to the institutions of our country have prevented the 
entire abolition of organized bodies of men trained tocarry arms. A voluntary 
citizen soldiery supplies what would otherwise take its place, a large standing 
army. To the latter we are unalterably opposed as tending to establish the evils 
of militarism. Large standing armies threaten the existence of civil liberty. The 
history of every nation demonstrates that as standing armies are enlarged the 
rule of democracy is lessened or extinguished. 

The workers recognize that wrapped up with the safety of this republic are ideals 
of democracy, a heritage which the masses of the people received from our forefathers 
who fought that liberty might live in this country—a heritage that is to be maintained 
and handed down to each generation with undiminished power and usefulness. 

The labor movement recognizes the value of freedom and it knows that freedom 
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and rights can be maintained only by those willing to assert their claims and to defend 
their rights: ; 

The ‘cause of disarmament and international peace can be promoted. by creating 
and stimulating a public sentiment that will not tolerate waste of life and by establishing 
international relations, understanding and agencies that will constitute insuperable bar- 
rier,. to-policies of force and destruction. With humanization, education, cultivation,-the 
establishment of the rule of reason, occasions for wars and wars themselves will cease. 

The working people; the masses of the world population, can end wars if they but 
have the:independence to think and to give their convictions reality by daring to do. 

For this and many other obvious reasons we recommend to this convention to call 
upon the government of the United States to take the initiative or to cooperate with any 
’ other nation or nations for the purpose of a general agreement for disarmament, both. of 

the army -and- naval affairs of the world; and thatit shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to call upon the workers and the people to aid in every way within their power 
and to have translated into action the sentiments as in this report recommended. 

Whether the issuance of President Harding's invitation to the Great 
Powers following the adoption of Labor's declaration in Denver was a matter 
of cause and effect or not Labor is pleased to support the movement because 
it has from the beginning been committed to the cause of disarmament as 
one of ‘its cardinal principles and paramount demands. 

The Executive Council meeting in August, shortly after the issuance of 
President Harding’s invitation to the Great Powers, discussed the. question 
of disarmament and Labor’s earnest desire to promote the cause.of disarma- 
ment in every practical and effective manner and decided that. the declara- 
tions of the Américan Federation of Labor on the subject of disarmament 
and international peace should be published and made available to our 
movement and to all of our people for their information and inspiration. 

Later the Executive Council decided that the entire labor movement 
should participate in great demonstrations on Armistice Day, Friday, 
November 11, and in pursuance of that action all organizations of the workers 
were asked to demonstrate their supporting of the cause of disarmament on 
Armistice Day. The following letter was sent to every central. labor body 


in the United States: 



































WasHIncToN, D. C., September 10, 1921. 





To Secretary, Central Labor Union. 

DeAR SIR AND BROTHER: The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor has decided that American organized labor must take the lead in impressing 
upon the International Conference for the Limitation of Armament the overwhelming 
world determination to stop conducting intergational affairs on a military basis. 

The International Conference meets in Washington on Armistice Day, November 
11, 1921, upon invitation of the American government. 

November 11 is Armistice Day—the day on which German autocracy gave up in 
defeat. 

Three years ago, on Armistice Day, democracy won an imperishable victory. 

May it win another great victory on this third anniversary. 

In accordance with the action of the Executive Council, every central labor body 
in America is urgently called upon to perform a definite duty, in order that the Dis- 
armament Conference may not forget its purpose and in order that the largest possible 
disarmament may be achieved. 

On the day of the opening of the Disarmament Conference, November 11, 1921, 
(Armistice Day), there should be a great national American demonstration, giving voice 
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to the thought and determination of America, backing up our government in its leader- 
ship toward disarmament and giving courage and determination to the American repre- 
sentatives in the international conference. 

The American trade union movement, always making a clear distinction between 
disarmament and pacifism, has repeatedly declared for disarmament, because it has 
faith in democracy. 

The time has come now to speak with the full volume of our voice, joining with 
all other elements in American life and citizenship whose faith is akin to ours and whose 
love for peace is as deep. 

In every city and town in America let there be a great demonstration on Armistice 
Day. 

It is expected that every city central body will join in the national demonstration, 
leaving no missing link in the great chain across the country. 

There should be a parade in every locality—a great parade for disarmament. The 
parade is the first consideration. Suggestions that may be of assistance in the organi- 
zation of a parade will be furnished by American Federation of Labor headquarters 
These suggestions are intended merely to be helpful, but in addition, if the central 
thought in all parades can be similar the national effectiveness of the effort will be 
increased. 

Every parade should end in a mass meeting. The best obtainable speakers should 
address these great meetings. In ample time an address to the International Disarma- 
ment Conference will be forwarded to you for adoption at the mass meeting, Friday, 
November 11, 1921, Armistice Day. Adoption of this address everywhere will mean 
the expression of the determination of millions of Americans in behalf of disarmament. 

It is highly desirable that this great Armistice Day Disarmament demonstration 
be, not alone the expression of Labor’s views, but that it be the expression of the views of 
our citizenship, under Labor’s leadership. Labor takes the lead because it has a highly 
developed sense of duty, is devoutly American, throughly democratic, and has the great 
organization necessary to leadership in a crucial moment such as this. _ 

In planning each demonstration every effort should be made to enlist the support 
of all those civic organizations which have high and democratic ideals of citizenship. 
The following list is suggestive of the organizations and groups that may be asked to 
participate: City clubs, school organizations, educational organizations, women’s trade 
union leagues, women’s trade union auxiliaries, women’s clubs, religious groups and 
organizations, farm organizations, social center organizations, and. in your judgment, 
perhaps frattrnal and other similar organizations. But put the bars up absolutely 
against pacifist organizations, since the American labor movement in no sense counte- 
nances pacifist activity or the philosophy which is inevitably an accompaniment of 
pacifist activity. 

For your convenience in securing the participation of other organizations, I am 
enclosing a quantity of cards which need only to be filled in, stamped and addressed to 
the organizations whose cooperation is desirable 

It is necessary that you bring this matter to an immediate decision, even if a special 
meeting is necessary, because there is but little time at the most. 

It is suggested that, in order that there may be like action everywhere, your central! 
body at once appoint a committee of ten, to be divided as follows: An executive chairman, 
three members assigned to parade plans, three to mass meeting plans, three to securing 
the cooperation of other organizations. It is further suggested as vital to success that 
as rapidly as other organizations are enlisted they-be given adequate committee repre- 
sentation and joint authority in all arrangement. 

Knowing that the time is short and that we must all join hands for success there 
has been prepared at A. F. of L. headquarters material for your assistance and to that 
end the following enclosures are sent with this letter: 

1. Suggestions for parade plans 

2. Copy for newspaper announcements, with blank spaces left for insertion of 
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the name of your central body, your town or city, your committee in charge and the 
names of other organizations whose cooperation you will invite. 

3. Suggestions for mass meeting plans. 

In relation to speakers, it is desired to emphasize that it is necessary to have at least 
one trade union speaker, but it is equally necessary that there be other speakers—all 
America speaks out in this demand for disarmament. Do not call upon headquarters 
for help in securing speakers unless it is absolutely necessary, but if it is absolutely neces- 
sary do not hesitate 

Action is the need of the hour. 

“The time has come to disarm!” is the slogan 

The hour has struck to make good our faith in democracy, to bring success to a great 
constructive movement in which Labor has ever been the leader. 

Let no man fail, let no woman fail, let no local union fail, let no central body fail 

Let the International Disarmament Conference know that the heart of America 
beats high in determination. 

Let this be America’s greatest demonstration, America’s greatest mandate, America’s 
greatest pledge of faith for the peace of the world. 

Kindly write me promptly the action taken and oblige. 

Yours fraternally, 
sy order of Executive Council, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Copies of the above letter were forwarded to presidents of all national 
and international unions, all state federations of labor and all organizers 
of the American Federation of Labor. ; 

In addition to this the president of the American Federation of Labor 
issued invitations to two hundred leading men and women in all walks of 
life, including representatives of labor, scientific organizations, educational 
organizations, civic, fraternal and patriotic organizations and representatives 
of the world of letters. The invitation to these men and women asking their 
participation in an advisory committee is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 19, 1921. 

The gathering of representatives of the nations of the world to consider armament 
limitation, constitutes an extraordinary opportunity for thcse of us who long to see 
productive civilization and creative ability relieved of the wastes and burdens growing 
out of war, competitive armament and war obligations. When the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards disclosed that 92 per cent of our national expenditure is appropriated for 
military purposes or obligations due to military necessity it was a revelation that 
strengthened our conviction of the necessity for finding ways to end this waste. I am 
confident that every constructive thinker earnestly desires that the conference on limi- 
tation of armament shall inaugurate a movement to reverse the proportions of nationat 
expenditure so that education, knowledge, science and production shall serve the creative 
ability of mankind. 

We all know how easily the conference may become entangled by tactics of the 
old diplomacy and hamper itself with problems growing out of the “balance of power”’ 
theory. We want to bring into that conference the vitalizing power of democratic 
idealism—a practical idealism that insures for men and women greatest opportunity for 
creative effort. The only way to make that desire effective is through deliberate con- 
structive plans and determined persistency in carrying them out. I am convinced that 
all humanitarian citizens are keenly sensitive of ‘their obligation to do their part in 
effecting this purpose. I am therefore asking a group ‘of representative citizens to 
band themselves together in an Advisory Disarmament Committee for the purpose of 
devising ways and means to keep daily before the whole American people and therefore 
before the Conference on Limitation of Armament the humanitarian constructive purpose 
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which they as world representatives must further if the conference is not to become a 
historic futility. 

I am presenting this proposal to you as a fellow American citizen in the hope tha 
it will be helpful in drawing together responsibility for the greatest service humanity 
has yet conceived. I hope you will feel the burden of this call to service and respond 
with the same spirit that enabled America to meet war needs. Inclosed is a list of 
persons to join in this service. 

My purpose is to have a conference here in Washington as soon as may be practi- 
cable and immediately upon my receipt of the acceptance of a sufficient number of those 
invited to participate I will communicate to you a date and place of meeting. Time 
for action is extremely limited. Do not fail to let me hear from you at your earliest 
convenience. I feel that I can be insistent, as I am, only as the spokesman calling 
you to respond to a high duty to humanity. 

Hoping for your cooperation, I am, 


Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


At an early date a meeting of the advisory committee will be called and 
arrangements made so that prior to and throughout the life of the Inter- 
national Conference on the Limitation of Armaments information will cou- 
stantly be furnished to the public, and thus to the International Conference 
itself; and in addition to this it is expected that through the advisory com- 
mittee and as the result of its work constructive and helpful suggestions may 
be laid before the representatives of the various governments in conference. 

The effort to promote the cause of disarmament is not something which 
can wait. The issue is one having to do with today. The International 
Conference is a response to public opinion, to the protests of the’peoples of 
the world against burdens of armament and burdens of taxation caused by 
the continued building of armament and by the debts which are the results 
of past wars. 

The conference will go no further than the continued pressure of public 
opinion compels it to go. The issue therefore is in the hands of the people 
themselves. Upon them is the responsibility for holding constantly before 
their representatives the demands which they make. 

All of their demands may not be met but in the absence of any demand 
they may look for nothing. 

Beyond all doubt the overwhelming sentiment of the Americaa people 
and of the masses of peoples of all countries is for an end of war and an end 
of the burden of armament. 

As the people of the United States demonstrate their support of the 
movement for disarmament so it is to be hoped the people of all other coun- 
tries will make to their governments an equal measure of support and de- 
termination for that cause in order that the representatives of all countries 
may be equally impressed with the overwhelming demand for disarmament 
and for actual achievement to that end by the forthcoming International 
Conference in Washington. 

‘The people everywhere echo the slogan which American Labor has adopted 
in this crisis, ‘‘The time has come to disarm!’’ It must be made clear to the 
International Conference that in proclaiming that the time has come to 
disarm the people mean what they say and have sufficient faith in democracy 
to be willing to put to the test the principle which they advocate. 

Let it therefore come from every direction and from the throats of the 
great multitudes of our people to the ears of the statesmen of the world 
meeting in Washington that, ‘The time has come to disarm!’’ 











Eliminate Industrial Waste 


By Joun P. Frey 


Address delivered before Conference on Industrial Wastes, Silver Bay, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1921. 


{THIN recent years, thinking men have been seriously studying 
W the question of wastes in industry. As they have delved into the 

existing conditions, they became more and more impressed with 
the needless waste of material aid surprisi:g degree of mismanagement 
which existed. 

It was not difficult to discover some of these wastes because they were 
so self-apparent and lay upon the surface, aud, furthermore, they could be 
determined with reasonable accuracy because some of them included waste 
of material—the use of material which was wuafit for its purpose, which was 
of poor quality, which was unskillfully or improperly worked up, or which 
was allowed to deteriorate for lack of proper care. 

The waste of material due to mismauagemeut is something which ca: 
be measured, weighed and accounted for ia a definite manner. So much raw 
material enters a plant, so much finished material is shipped, and the differ- 
ence between the bulk of raw material purchased and the fiaished product 
indicates the amount of waste. It is not difficult for the engineer to determine 
what portion of this waste is unnecessary and avoidable. 

The waste of labor is more difficult to determine, because this can not 
be measured or weighed in the same ma:mer. We have no accurate standard 
at our disposal by which to determime just what the waste of labor may be. 

It is not a difficult problem to prevent waste of material or to point 
out some certain elemeats of waste in the handling of material due to mis- 
managemet. There are, however, serious wastes in industry which can not 
be determined with the same degree of accuracy, which, in some instances, 
are of as great importance as the wastes of material or those due to imperfect 
technical knowledge, fixancial a:id managerial methods and policies and the 
other elemests co;nected with productio: which do not apply to that part 
of the human factor in industry which includes the wage earners. 

What are some of the factors ia production for which management is 
wholly responsible? 

Management is unquestionably responsible for the location of the plant, 
the equipment, the methods, processes and machinery by which the raw 
material is handled and worked up into finished product, the administrative 
persounel aud the manufacturing and fimancial policy. In this field of 
responsibility labor has no share. 

I do not intend at this time to co:isider the wastes of material due to 
ma:tagerial inefficiency whether fimancial or directive, I leave that question 
to others. My purpose this forexoon is to exami:1e that element of industria 
waste which results from labor, and to present some thoughts on how this 
may be eliminated. 

There are some labor wastes which have already been studied to some 


exte:it. The Committee on Elimination of Waste in Industry of the American 
(835) 
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The attitude of management and labor toward fu'l coopera- 
tion is generally one of indifference, and frequently, one of 
hostility. The reasons for this unfortunate condition are not 
difficult to discover. They result from a condition created by 
management which has largely, and in some instances wholly, 
eliminated labor from having any voice relative to the regulation 
of those conditions which directly affect labor. 

Mutual confidence has not existed, and where confidence 
does not exist, there never can be real cooperation. 











Engineering Council estimated that idle men and machinery in the metal 
trades industry are causirg a loss of approximately $1,000,000,000 per year. 

Idle workmen means waste, but this waste is probably not more serious 
than the one caused by the labor turnover—the continuous hiring, dis- 
charging and re-hiring of workmen. 

In the metal trades plants where records were kept during 1920, the 
average labor turnover was 160 per cent, one plant reporting a turnover 
of 366 per cent. 

There is also an enormous labor waste due to, industrial acc’dents and 
industrial diseases. ‘The statistics for 1919 indicate that there were 23,000 
fatal accidents in industry; there were 575,000 non-fatal accidents causing 
four weeks or more of disability, and 3,000,000 accidents causing at least one 
day’s disability. Roughly, industrial accidents alone accounted for 296,- 
000,000 idle days durirg 1919, and this enormous figure does not take into 
consideration the time lost due to deaths and sickness caused by industrial 
diseases. 

So long as industry is carried on there will be industrial accidents, but 
many of these, without doubt the overwhelming majority, are preventable, 
and the same can be said of industrial diseases. 

It is impossible to present any figures, or other data showing the labor 
waste due to the failure of proper cooperation between labor and manage- 
ment, but the probabilities are that the industrial waste due to this cause 
is larger than that of all the other elements of waste. 

The wastes in industry which could be prevented through a proper 
spirit of cooperation between management and labor can not be compiled 
because a desirable and proper condition of cooperation is the rare exception 
instead of the rule. 

The attidude of management and labor toward full cooperation is 
generally one of indiffererce, ard frequently, one of hostility. The reasons 
for this unfortunate cordition are not difficult to discover. They result from 
a condition created by management which has largely, and in some instances 
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wholly, eliminated labor from havirg any voice relative to the regulation 
ef those conditions which directly affect labor. 

Mutual confidence has not existed, and where confidence does not exist, 
there never can be real cooperation. 

Large numbers, if rot the majority, of wage earners have been made to 
feel that they are either incompetent or not entitled to a voice in determining 
their terms of employment, conditions of labor, and the shop rules and regu 
lations under which they work. Management has frequently and deliberately 
created conditions which effectively destroy any sentiments of friendliness 
or cooperation which labor may have had. 

As it is essential that those conditions which prevent cooperation be- 
tween management and labor should be known and recognized. Attention 
is called to certain policies which have been established by management in 
more than one industrial community. 

Some time ago I visited several localities where approximately the same 
conditions existed, and I can therefore refer to them with definite and first- 
hand knowledgy. 

Evidently impressed with the conviction that management and business 
alone must determine and regulate the human relationship in industry, the 
bankers the manufacturers and the merchants were organized thoroughly 
and effectively in their respective spheres of activity. These organizations 
in turn maintained a connection with each other. An employment bureau 
was established, and among its secretary’s duties was that of card indexing 
all of the employes in the city. Their individual record as employes was kept 
upon a separate card, their age, color, single or married condition, number of 
dependents, trade or calling, were all entered upo this card, and in addition, 
there was kept a record of their personal habits and qualities of workmanship. 

In this community and others of a similar character, employers had 
encountered some inconvenience or loss because o1e employer ‘‘stole”’ 
another employer’s most competent employes by offering them higher wages 
or other inducements. 

To prevent this condition, the employers all agreed that they would 
not hire the employe of another waless the first employer granted his con- 
sent, so that the movement of employes from one pla:t to another was not 
determined by their own desires, but, instead, by those of the employers. 

As it was deemed inadvisable to have employers competing with each 
other in the labor market with the co:sequent increasing of wages which 
would follow from such competition, the employers believed that it was also 
advisable to establish for the city the maximum rates which any employer 
would pay for the various degrees of skill and knowledge required. 

Wheu the members of the Merchants and the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation hired an employe, they immediately notified the secretary of their 
employment bureau who, after examining the workman’s individual record 
card, informed the employer as to the workman’s previous wage rate as well 
as his previous record as a workman. 

As any organization of employes which existed for the purpose of enabling 
them to have a voice in determining their terms of employment, conditions. 
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If freedom, frankness and cooperation are required in order 
that a people may be truly and successfully self-governing, then 
the same qualities are equally essential if there is to be coopera- 
tion between the groups in industry. 

When the wage earners’ right to organization is unquestioned 
there will be established the foundation of a relationship between 
management and labor, which alone is capable of eliminating 
the labor waste in industry. 











of labor and the shop rules and regulations would interfere with the successful 
administration of the system which the employers had created for their pro- 
tection and benefit, it had been agreed that they would not employ union 
men, or, if they did, would prevent them from becoming active. And, as a 
result, workmen who favored trade-union organization, or who advocated it, 
were discharged, and the employment secretary’s records successfully pre- 
vented them from being employed by other members of the association, so 
that to be discharged for trade union activity mea:ut in effect being exiled 
from the industries of the city. 

It must have already occurred to you that the condition just described ; 


i its practical effect was very much the same as that which existed during 
the feudal system, when the baron or other over-lord made the rules, and 
arbitrarily admiuistered his conception of justice for the serfs who were 
attached to the district and could not escape from it without becoming 


outlaws. 

While many employers do not carry out all of the methods just described, 
they ma:ifest much of the spirit and viewpoint which lies back of them, and 
as a result, masagement has unfortunately, in addition to making all of the 
rules for itself assumed, and frequently insistantly demanded the right to 
also make all of the rules for labor, and this is one of the conditions which 
has prevented a spirit of cooperation from taking root in the wage earner'’s 
mind. 

The serf may have bee: willing at one period to accept the over-lord’s 
autocratic government, but the American workman is unwilling to accept 
any such over-lordship in management because he has bee: sourished upon 
different traditions and principles from those which had their origin in the 
feudal system. 

The testimony preseated to the Lockwood Committee relative to the 
attitude of some of the country’s most prominent employers towards the 
right of labor to have a voice in determimi:ag terms of employmeat a:1d co:1- 
ditions of labor; the evidence presented by the Inter-Church World Move- 
ment in its report upon the steel industry, has been so receut, so voluminous 
and so specific that it is unnecessary for me to enter into details. 

The greatest industry in our country has not only admitted that its 
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policy included a refusal to permit wage earners to have an effective voice 
relative to those industrial conditions which directly affected them, but also 
that it was the policy of this industry to prevent any organization of labor 
not only in their own establishments, but also in the building industries 
which used the steel mill products. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that labor in these 
industries has little if any spirit of cooperation with management, for labor 
can only give whole-souled, unstinted cooperation with management when 
the conditions are such as to justify this. When the relationship between 
management and labor is such as to inspire confidence. 

It is certainly not necessary in these days to call attention to the fact 
that confidence between groups of men can not exist if one group is permitted 
to make all of the rules which are to govern their joint relationship. 

Some of the spirit of dissatisfaction which had existed on the part of 
labor in many of the industries previous to the war, became modified as 
we entered into the conflict, and under the stimulus of patriotism there 
prevailed a larger measure of cooperation on the part of labor than had 
previously existed. 

But, unfortunately, the period of the war and that which followed, up 
to the winter of 1920, witnessed a more rapid increase in the cost of living 
than in the wage rate. The real wage, that is, fhe purchasing power of wages, 
was lower in 1920 than in 1914, the federal statistics showing an average 
advance in the cost of living of 102 per cent and an average wage increase 
to trade-unionists of 87 per cent. 

This condition, which became intensified after the armistice, constituted 
a genuine source for dissatisfaction and did not tend to increase the spirit 
of cooperation on labor’s part. 

Unfortunately an even greater deterrent to the development of the spirit 
of cooperation made itself manifest on the part of management in many 
industries. A well-organized, thoroughly financed and energetic effort was 
made by management in numerous establishments to establish the so-called 
“open shop,” or American Plan. 

Under these plans, management organized by industry and these organi- 
zations, in many instances federated by locality, by state and the nation, 
insisted that the wage earners must meet their organized strength as indi- 
viduals. Labor was not to be given any right to express its desires, or negotiate 
for the terms of employment through organization of its own. The right to 
organization was to be the exclusive field of management. 

The menace which this policy created was immediately recognized by 
the great moral forces of the country—the churches and their leaders realized 
that the establishment of such a policy would effectively destroy collective 
bargaining and trade agreements. So serious and so un-American was the 
condition which many of those in maragement erdeavored to establish, that 
the Protestant dercmirations ircluded in the Inter-Church World Move- 
ment and the Federated Churches of Christ, the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
in the United States, and the National Rabinical Council of the Jewish 
Church declared that management’s program was unsound, unsafe and un- 
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American, and at the same time they gave their unstinted approval to collec- 
tive bargaining and trade agreements. 

They realized as thoroughly as those who are not blinded by selfish 
motives, that there is no place for autocracy in industry; that old viewpoints, 
old customs must give way to newer conceptions and methods; that a popu- 
lation of free men with equal political rights could not, and would not, 
tolerate a condition in industry where all of the voice of government would 
be given to a few and denied the great majority. 

The wastes due to labor in industry can never be prevented or eliminated 
by the arbitrary dictum of any group who play their part in industrial pro- 
duction. Neither is there any evidence that management has proven itself 
more efficient in preventing waste than Jabor. 

The report of the Committee on Elimination of Waste in Industry 
recently presented to the Federated American Engineering Society holds 
that management is responsible for most of the waste in industry, in the 
metal trades, management. being held responsible for 81 per cent, labor for 
9 per cent, while outside contracts are credited with a 10 per cent responsibility. 

But even if the figures were reversed, it would not change the problem. 
To prove that either management or labor is more responsible for industria 
wastes is merely to indicate what the facts may be, and proving these facts 
in no way Offers the solution or the remedy. The only remedy lies in estab- 
lishing thorough understanding and cooperation between management and 
labor. The problem is the developing of this spirit of cooperation. 

Rules, of themselves, will not establish it, for this most desirable con- 
dition depends upon an attitude of mind—the psychology of management 
and labor, their sentiments towards each other. 

The future relationship of management and labor would offer a most 
disheartening prospect if it was not that there is convincing evidence that, 
here and there, management and labor have established a measure of co- 
operation in developing their relationship which, in addition to minimizing 
or eliminating industrial conflicts, has tended to create an understanding 
and confideace, enabling both to jointly work out the basis of that relation- 
ship and establish conditions in industry which are in advance, and much 
more profitable to both, than those which are found where management 
assumed the determination and regulation of the rules which are to govern 
labor. 

There are ia America, organizations of employers which were originally 
brought into existence for the purpose of combatting trade-unions, and which 
not only fiually entered into national agreements with the ational trade- 
uwiious of which their employes were members, but who, for loag periods of 
years, have formulated sot only the wage scale and the regulation of the 
hours of labor, but, in additiov, practically all of the shop rules and regu- 
lations through national conferences with trade-union representatives. 
They may have failed to eliminate all friction and misunderstandings (and 
this is not surprising because employers and employes are alike human 
beings), but the average mau, regardless of his station in life, believes in 
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fair play and a square deal, and in practical constructive methods for 
establishing fair conditions and fair relationships with each other. 

So long as management and labor remained in separate camps without 
any definite and well-established points of contact, it was impossible for 
them to solve any of the problems which arose because of their relationship 
in industry, just as it is impossible for the individual or small group to work 
out and place into practice the solution ‘of any problem which affects the 
majority. At best, they may only attempt to work out their own problems. 
Their solution, if sound and practicable, must be freely adopted and applied 
by the majority if it is to be of value and establish the spirit of cooperation. 
It can not be forced upon the majority and be made workable, for, if it was 
imposed, the very method by which it was established would create opposi- 
tion and destroy the vital element necessary to the creation of a spirit of 
cooperation. 

Free men only accept a form of government which is agreeable to them. 
The citizens of the United States would not permit any other country to 
impose another form of goverrment upon them no matter how ideal, just 
and perfect it might seem to be to those who conceived it. 

It is the mutual political rights established under our form of govern- 
ment which has made it possible for the citizens to cooperate in self-goverii- 
ment. This equality of rights is the necessary foundation upon which a 
democracy must rest. 

The problem of establishing that cooperation between management 
and labor in industry which will eliminate the largest possible measure of 
labor waste is one which the majority of both groups alone can work out. 

If history and experience are safe guides, I am justified in the assertion 
that neither management nor labor workirg alore can solve the problem. 
It can only be solved jointly. The solution can only be found through those 
conferences, negotiations and agreements which bring management and 
labor together—the many conferences and the personal association which 
make it possible for both to realize that there are mutual rights, mutual 
duties and mutual responsibilities. 

Human slavery gave way to feudalism, feudalism ia turn surrendered 
to political and religious freedom. No man is so far-sighted, or surcharged 
with wisdom as to be able to look into the future and determine what 
changes will occur. 

The great changes in the relationship of men to each other which have 
taken place in the past were due to the rebellion of the majority against the 
rules and regulations which had been forced upon them by the minority- 
They were aceompanied by violence aud blood shed. For centuries, there 
was no real spirit of cooperation with the minority on the part of the majority, 
rather there was an intense spirit of distrust, dislike and opposition. 

As men more fully recognized the basic fact that all rights which regulate 
men’s relationships must be mutual, a new era was established and changes 
made which developed the best which there is in mankind. 

We have seen far-reaching charges taking place in our country which 
apparently were not anticipated or provided for by the framers of our co;- 
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stitution. Male suffrage has been greatly extended since that immortal 
document was drafted. Female suffrage has been established. The members 
of the electoral college today would not dream of casting their vote for 
President coatrary to the voters’ expressions at the polls. United States 
Seaators, who in the begiiining were elected by the state legislatures, are 
now elected by the direct vote of the people in many states. 

In a large number of states the citizens are no longer wholly dependent 
for their laws upon the members of the state’ legislatures. The initiative aid 
referendum have been established in order that the citizen might have a 
more direct voice ia self-government. . 

American industry, particularly siace the Civil War, has been the 
battlefield for two theories or conceptions; one, that management alone 
should have a voice in determining the terms of employment, the conditions 
of labor and the shop rules and regulations; and the other, that the wage 
earuers, whose opportunities in life are so overwhelmingly influenced by 
these industrial conditions, should have a voice in their determination, a 
joint voice with management so that government in industry, like govern- 
ment in the ‘nation, should only exist with the consent of the governed. 

The greatest problem in eliminating labor waste in industry does not 
lie in the field of mathematics or mechanics, it exists in the human element. 

The mathematician and the mechanical engineer can work out and solve 
the mathematical and mechanical problems in iadustry, but the human 
factor lies entirely outside, and is by far the most important. 

We can experiment with materials and machinery; we cau determine 
how they shall be manipulated aad the exact conditions under which they 
shall be handled and operated in industry, but we can not do this with men. 
It is this human factor in industry which constitutes the problem which 
mauageme:it i maiy instances has endeavored to solve without the consent 
or cooperation of labor, and afterwards expressed surprise and sometimes 
indignation because labor has been unwilling to give its whole-hearted co- 
operation to the industrial rule-makers and system-devisers. 

If freedom, frankness aud cooperation are required in order that a 
people may be truly and successfully self-governing, then the same qualities 
are equally essential if there is to be cooperation between the groups in 
industry. 

Organization has always been wecessary in order that groups of people 
could effectively work out their problems. Organization under existing 
iudustrial conditions is more necessary than ever. Management has always 
iusisted upon the uecessity aud the right of organization. Modern industry 
could not be carried on by management without organization. But this 
right holds equally true for labor, and the first step towards establishing a 
necessary degree of cooperation on the part of labor in industry is the frank 
admissio:1 ou the part of mauagement that labor’s right to organize is in 
every way equal to their own. 

When the wage earaers’ right to organization is unquestioned there will 
be established the foundation of a relationship between management and 
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labor, which alone is capable of eliminating the labor waste in industry. 

Confidence between management and organized labor can not be estab- 
lished in a day. It is a condition of slow growth, but of permanent results- 
The more thoroughly management acknowledges the right of labor to a 
voice in determining the terms of employment, the more quickly will that 
necessary degree of confidence, and the spirit of cooperation which it develops, 
become operative. 

The elimination of the labor waste in industry hinges upon the degree 
of cooperation which is developed between management and labor. The 
spirit of full cooperation will be retarded in its development, or strangled, or 
hastened and set into healthful activity, depending upon the degree to which 
management, already organized, is willing to recognize and establish mutuality 
of rights, privileges and responsibilities in the collective determination of 
the terms of employment, the conditions of labor and the shop rules and 
regulations. 

Democracy must function as fully and freely in industry as it does in 
civil life, without it the problem of labor waste in its broad aspects can 
not be solved. 





_ The Struggle to Control Power 


America’s Three Million Iron Slaves Must Come Under the 
Sway of Democracy 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


HE paramount fact bearing upon every major activity of organized 
T human beings is that the civilization of today is the result of and is 

dependent upon what has been called the organized employment of 
mechanical energy. 

The question of unemployment must in one way or another come back 
to that fact. The question of disarmament can not be divorced from it. 

The great power of today is mechanical power. Modern society lives 
largely upon machine effort. There could be no modern society without the 
machine. Take away the machine and the world would be thrown into 
panic and disaster. 

The machine is the key to life today. 

The great struggles of our time are struggles having at their heart the 
desire to control, or to share in the control of the power and productivity 
of the machine. 

Barons of old clung to the land and they organized armies of mercenaries 
to fight their battles. The land was the basic thing. Upon land ownership 
or control everything depended. 

There are some stupendous facts infrelation’to"mechanical effort. These 
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Power is coming to be recognized as the result of the thought 
and experimentation of all previous generations of mankind. 


Every use of power, every improvement in the use of power, 
since power first came into use, is in like manner the result of 
the thought and experience of all previous generations. 











facts should be known to every school boy, but they are not known even to 
an appreciable percentage of adults. 

To quote from United States National Museum Bulletin 102, Vol. 1, 
written by Chester G. Gilbert and Joseph E. Pogue: 

“To accomplish the work done annually in the United States, or at 
least the equivalent in such kind as men could perform, would require the 
labor of three billion hard working slaves. ‘The use of power gives to each man, 
woman and child in this country the service equivalent of thirty servants.”’ 

It is stated that these figures are rough and may be wide of the mark. 
Undoubtedly they are not below the mark, being based upon an estimated 
consumption of 150,000,000 horsepower. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that the glory of ancient Greece was 
founded upon a labor effort of about five servants to each Greek freeman- 
The ancient Greeks had no power machinery. 

The coming of power machinery centralized production. Single suits 
of clothes no longer are woven and made in homes. Thousands of suits are 
made in single factories where many people work together on specialized 
operations. 

The initial tendency was, as it largely remains, for ownership to remain 
in the hands of individuals or small groups, while the workers employed were 
in large numbers. 

A great mass of compact power was organized against a large mass of 
unorganized power. 

Employers, in small, compact units, sought to keep the large masses 
of workers unorganized. ‘They still seek to follow that course. 

The reason is perfectly clear. At the outset employers sought to apply 
to industry the same wages and rules that applied prior to the invention of 
power. They sought to retain for themselves all of the benefit of power. 

Power is coming to be recognized as the result of the thought and 
experimentation of all previous generations of mankind. Every use of 
power, every improvement in the use of power, since power first came into 
use, is in like manner the result of the thought and experience of all previous 
generations. 

Therefore, the autccratic, ariti-social control of power by small groups 
through forms made legal by a code created largely by direction of the owners 
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of power, is nothing but an act of piracy committed against the present in- 
habitants of the world and all who have ever lived in the world. 

The trade union came into being as a protest against the domination 
of the employer, the owner of power and the machines. 

The trade union was necessary to redeem human kind from the grasp - 
of greed reinforced by the command of power and machinery. ' 

The trade union is not something which employers may arbitrarily 
“‘recognize’’ or ‘‘refuse to recognize.’ It is something which is here as an 
economic necessity. 

Those who say they “refuse to recognize unions’’ speak as foolishly as 
if they were to say, ‘“‘We refuse to recognize the Atlantic ocean.” 

Through power the American nation is able to bring to its service the 
equivalent of thirty billion slaves. Thirty billion dead men are thus, in 
productive power, brought to life and set to work. 

One hundred years ago the ratio of servants to freemen or whatever 
they may have been called in the various localities—the propertied and 





The task of the trade union is clear. It is to continue the 
struggle to compel employers to share more fairly the productivity 
of machinery. 

Unquestionably, upon the equity with which we as a people 
manage this mechanical service depends our continued advance, 
our continued greatness as a people and our freedom from social 
calicers. 











prosperous men—was approximately the same as it was when in ancient 
Greece the ratio was five to one. 

In that hundred years the ratio has increased from five to one to the 
almost startling figure of thirty to one. 

That is why we have one motor car to every ten inhabitants in the 
United States, why we have so many pianos and talking machines, why we 
have so many comfortable homes, so many bath rooms, so many pleasure 
resorts, so many merchants selling so many excellent commodities, so many 
suits of good clothes, so many pairs of good shoes, and so on. 

The workers, through their organizations and through every other 
channel through which they may exert power, have compelled the owners 
and dictators of power and machinery to play fair with the whole population 
to that extent. 

A great many of our people have in fact the equivalent of a considerable 
portion of that thirty-slave power productivity per person. Only a very 
few are entirely deprived of the beneficial slave-power of machinery because 
there are only a few in America who live in complete primitive fashion. 

The contest is, however, one in which the contention is ever for a fairer 
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division of the immense productivity of power and machinery, the heritage 
of the past. 

Let it not be forgotten: Machinery is the fruit of the thought and experience 
of the whole human family, from the beginning. Power, as applied to machinery, 
is the coordination of natural forces. Both power and machinery are heritages 
of the whole human family. 

Power and machinery burst forth with amazing suddenness after long 
ages of slow dawning. During thousands upon thousands of years mankind 
had no machinery run by power. During a comparatively short period pre- 
ceding the coming of steam and electric power he had to a trifling extent 
learned the use of water power to drive primitive machinery. But machinery 
as we know it, power as we know it, is the flower of the present century 
period—the gift of the whole past to the hundred years just passed— 
and above all to the last half of that hundred years. 

Mechanical progress naturally speeds itself along. The next decade 
will largely increase the number of “slaves” per American unit of population. 
With a ratio of thirty to one today it may well be forty to one ten years hence 
or easily enough sixty to one. 

Without the intervention of the trade union almost none of the excess 
of machine production over hand production would go to the workers who 
operate machinery and who perform all of the work that is to be performed. 
Only the constant improvement of trade union organizations, the constant 
strengthening of the ranks, can increase the present ratio and gain for the 
workers a greater portion for the future. 

The struggle is for the control of the productive capacity of machinery. 

Partly machinery carries the cure for its own evil, but only partly. 
Machine production is so vast, so beyond all limitations, that the owners 
of machinery can not possibly use for themiselves the full product. Some 
of it must overflow. Much of it must overflow. It probably is not too much 
to say that nearly all of it must overflow. Machinery is too prodigal for the 
old order of things. Serfs of the land could bring all of the product of their 
labor to the baron and he could use or waste the whole of it. 

Not so today. It overflows in wages and the greater the overflow the 
moré must be the effect on wages. The flood is a veritable torrent, pouring 
out upon the world. 

The one point at which the flood fails completely is where the employer 
stops the machinery. We are at such a point today. 

The task of the trade union is clear. It is to continue the struggle to 
compel employers to share more fairly the productivity of machinery.“ The 
productivity of machinery flows into various channels. The enjoyment of 
this productivity follows the flow. It comes through reduced hours of em- 
ployment, through better working conditions, through increased wages 
with which to buy more commodities, through all of the infinite varieties 
of recreation, education and pleasure afforded by the release from toil and 
from the higher productivity of toil. 

The road is open only to progress. There is no turning back. Let him who 
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thiaks society can turn back try to make for himself a suit of clothes as his 
forefathers did! 

‘The vision of progress always has bee clearest to the workers. Who 
would turn society back to the 18-hour working day? Not even the United 
States Steel Corporation would try that. Modern society could not exist 
if its working people toiled 18 hours a day. With modern machinery and 
the 18-hour working day we should have waparalleled wealth on top and 
uuequaled corruption at the bottom. ‘There would be riot at both ends and 
society as such would speedily disintegrate. 

The working people have pointed the way and they continue to poiut 
the way. There must be more of justice in the control of industry, more of 
equity. 

How foolish for a uation wherein there are thirty slaves for each man, 
woma:1 aud child to neglect its opportunities for life and happiness for all. 
Aud how foolish for such a nation to permit the most useful portion of its 
population to be deprived of a proper share of this service. For unquestion- 
ably, upon the equity with which we as a people manage this mechanical service 
depends our continued advance, our continued greatness as a people and our 
freedom from social cancers. 

‘The fatuous employer who holds aloof from the trade wiion movement 
harms himself, but more than that he harms society. 

The abundance of today is but a part of the abundance that will be 
possible when management shall have learned to develop full cooperation 
in production. 

Refusal of management, at the behest of employers and imvestors, to 
cooperate with the workers through their organizations burdens industry 
with a deadly check-weight. 

The mind of the employer who treats workers as chattels, giving them 
no intelligent part in the day’s work, giving them ouly commands and direct- 
ing them by edict, is the mind of the medieval baron. 

Such a mind is as out of place in a modern industry as would be the 
old time spi:ing wheel in a modern textile mill. Judge Gary, for example, 
brings to the steel industry the mind of a feudal baron, absolute master of 


the works. 
It is one of the tragic features that seem to be the inevitable accompa‘i- 


meiits of the mid-way period between two ages of mankind, between two 
distinct stages of social development. 

Machines have travelled faster than the minds of many who control machines. 

Ii New York the world’s most famous scientist&, in convention, aauounce 
that the discovery of a method of releasing atomic energy seems at hand and 
it is intimated that within ten years this unlimited source of energy will 
be tapped. 

It is high time that society learned to use energy cooperatively, placig 
the emphasis in production upon the serving of human needs instead of 01 
the making of profits alone. 

The agencies through which cooperation may be established are at ha:d. 
The itelligeace is available. 
What happens when the opportunity to cooperate is denied is that 
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energy is unable to pour itself forth in normal, natural manner. Whatever 
the will of the workers may be, they can not will an expenditure of energy 
against a wall of individualistic opposition on the part of management. 

Cooperation, with intelligent, compreherdirg management, results in 
a release of erergy in willing production, and, strange though it may seem, 
with a lightening of the burden on each worker. Ji 7s physically and mentally 
easter for the worker to give fully, in harmony with a general effort, than to give 
partially against the resistance of an uncomprehending management. ‘That is 
why production urder trade union conditions, carried on under terms 
and arrangements agreed upon by the full and free exercise of voice 
and vote of both parties, results in a maximum expenditure of effort with a 
minimum cost to the irdividual worker. That-is why under such conditions 
there is a contribution of intellectual effort as well as a contribution of 
muscular effort. 

‘The enormous power resources of modern industry, the fruit of the pain 
and toil and thought of the whole race from the moment of beginning down 
to the present, are too thoroughly the heritage of all who live today to 
permit their control solely by a few. 

The offense of minority control of power and machinery, the tools of 
modern work, against the industrially disfranchised is one of overwhelming 
enormity. There is a tremendous moral obstacle against the continuance 
of such a control. 

Industrial economy demands the rapid growth of democratization in 
industry. America’s thirty billion machine-power slaves must be brought 
under democratic control, be the ownership where it may. And, more 
important than that, America’s. potential increase of machine-power slaves 
must be developed under a growing democratic control. 

The creative ability of mankind must be allowed to take precedence 
over the machine. The machine must not be permitted to dominate men. 

It is machine domination of men that produces our Mingo counties, our 
steel town tragedies, our unemployment crises. It is machine domination 
of men that retards the mental growth of men and makes pigmies where 
there might be giants. 

Thirty billion slaves today, working through power and machinery. 


Tomorrow perhaps twice that many. 
Nothing can save modern civilization except democracy! 





Has your organization telegraphed or written either to the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration, or to the Senate Committee on Immigration, pro- 
testing against the enactment of H. J. R. 171, the coolie resolution? Have 
you, yourself, protested? If not, why not? 





“Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us dare 
to do our duty as we understand it.”—Abraham Lincoln. 
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LET US HELP FIGHT INJUNCTIONS 


With the constant resort cn the part of employers to the courts in the 
» effort to secure an unwarranted use of the writ of injunction as a restraint 
upon the lawful ard nc: mal activities of organized wage earners, it is neces- 
sary that the wage earrers themselves take advantage of every proper 
opportunity for meeting the situations thus created. 

It frequently happers that by the possession of proper information as 
to methcds of. prccedure, legal precedent and general grounds for objection 
and argument, the issuance of writs of injunction can be prevented. 

As a result of experience in meeting the injunction issue over a long 
period of time, the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor is in 
possession of a large emcunt of informative material which is at the disposal 
of the labor movement. 

It is impossible for the cfficers of the American Federation of Labor to 
be of adequate assistance to affiliated bodies, unless the officers are made 
aware of the need for such assistance. 

It is urged that in every case where legal action is sought against labor 
unions, full information regarding the case be forwarded at once to the 
President of the American Federaticn of Labor and that this be done before 
the briefs or answers to petiticns are filed. 

As all who have had experience in law cases and injuntion petitions 
know, the entire case in its develcpments rest upon the answers and briefs 
made in the initial prcccedirgs ard all appeals must have their basis upon 
the answers and briefs which are filed in these initial proceedings. It is, 
therefore, strongly urged that wherever there is time afforded for the attorneys 
for workers or labor ciganizaticns to submit answers or briefs, that copies 
of them be drafted ard forward to the President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who will suggest or cause to be suggested, points of interest upon 
which the answers or briefs may be predicated by counsel. It would be well, 
too, in the case of a petition for injunction that a copy be forwarded to the 
President of the A. F. of L. ; 

Advice is practically worthless after the initial brief is filed. Advice 
and assistance shculd be asked for at the outset. 

If complete details in every case are forwarded to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, it undoubtedly will be possible to prevent 
adverse judicial action in the issuance of unwarranted writs of injunction 
in a great many cases. In addition to this, the furnishing of such information 
will give the American Federation of Labor a complete record of court attacks: 
upon labor unicrs which in itself will prove of increasing value as time*passes. 

All affiliated crganizaticns, whether they be local-bodies, city central 
bodies,- state federations or international unions, are urged to see that in 
ever y case where legal action is instituted complete information is promptly 
furnished in accordance with this request. 





‘“‘When a man assumes a public trust, he should consider himself as 
public preperty."—Thomas Jefferson. 
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Strengthening the Chief Link 
— Organization 


It is an old and true adage that a chain is no stronger 
ee ‘ 

t is equally true ¢t a movement is no stronger 
than its organization. 

The organization of the workers—their unions—is 
always the mark of the strength of their protest and 
their ability to contribute to the progress of community, 
state and nation. 

Mr. Baer, the famous congressman-cartoonist, pu 
tall ina picture, with his wonderful ability Yo depict 


a oo truth ty Se Samy. 
e American Federation rs ed in 
the great task of strengthening Sedan af 
the workers pled rorya 

Upon the strength of this link depends the effective- 
ness of labor’s ee for justice, oe as progress, democ- 

e in great 

racy, and all of th the chain 


which ta bly of | humanity toward the ever- 


Came and get a new member. 
Single notes of music make a great orchestration. 
Each note by itself means but little. Its sound carries 
but a trifling distance, its beauty is scant. But all of 
the notes, properly played tog ro Sep A move multi- 
tudes by the power of their combined es 
To get your single new member may of itself mean 
little. But for each to gut 9 iagis auainar an au all of 
the new members to be brought together into the great 
organized family of workers means a volume of 
strength the value of which to human progress is be- 
estimate. Out of such a volume comes 
the Aibppaicaccie | song of irres righteousness, 
moving toward the fulfillment of human hopes and 


tions. 
ere is no song without the little individual notes. 


There is no growth of organization without the 
individual members, gathered here and there to make 
the great unity, the great concord. 

Men and women of Labor, upon each of you isjlaid 
the duty of doing faithfully your own part. 
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Temporary peace by tie of aims bas been effected in West Virginia by 

the United States army. Permanent peace by establish- 
a ment of democratic government in West Virginia and 
WARSAW" at least a beginning of democratic conduct of the miines 

has nct been established. The demonstration by+ the 
miners and their friends in Mirgo and adjoining counties which recently 
stirred the country and caused the federal government to send troops was 
the culmination of ‘a long pericd cf misrule by the owners of coal mine 
properties. 

Gunmen had sought to rule by force. Murder by gunmen had for years 
been common and had gone unpunished. The miners in reality constituted 
a defense force against murder by gunmen and the display of numbers by 
' the miners in their march was in no sense a display of aggressive nature; but 
one of resistance and resentment against usui pation and marauding by paid 
agents of unscrupulous greed. 

There never was any dcubt as to the ability of United States troops to 
_ compel the marching miners to disband and return to their homes. The 
marching miners were not marching against the United States. They were 
marching in protest agaimst tyranny by coal mine owners. 

The mines of West Virginia's non-union coal fields constitute the darkest 
spot in America, barring possibly the steel towns of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The list of abuses in these non-unicn, anti-union coal fields constitutes 
a scandal in American life. Scme of these abusés are: 

The company gun-man. 

The organized company detectives. 

Payment in scrip. 

The company store. 

The company school. 

The company-owned rights of way. 

The company ownership of all property and absentee direction. 

Payment of miners by the carlcad of ccal and not by weight. 

Absolute dictation by mine owners concerning everything in and 
around the mines. 

To be employed as a miner by a mine operator in Mingo county is to 
become the vassal of that mine operator, his chattel, his property, in every 
important sense. The miner has no right of choice, no power to make deci- 
sions, no voice in anything that concerns his work or the manner of his 
conduct while on company property. 

The poison flower of industrial autocracy blooms in the West Virginia 
hills in the highest possible state of perfection. 


Political autocracy runs a close second. The state government of West 
(852) 
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Virginia is the most incompetent and least responsive to the common welfare 
of any in the United States. 

Murder by privately paid gunmen has been common in West Virginia. 
Workingmen have had no rights which the mine owners have been bound 
to respect. The right to life has been abolished. The right to liberty has 
been a mockery and the right to the pursuit of happiness has been meta- 
morphosed into the hideous right to seek safety by either fight or flight. 

The march of.the miners was beyond all bounds of law. Of course it 
had to be disbanded. But to treat the march of the outraged, indignant 
miners as a thing by itself, as a combination of cause and effect, as the pro- 
duct of nothing but a desire to be lawless is nothing more than a mockery of 
government, calculated to strengthen and embolden the mine owners in 
their defiance of law and constitutional government. 

There was something of the spirit of the patriotic embattled farmers 
about the marching miners of West Virginia. They were filled with a sense 
of outraged justice and they finally took what seemed to them the simple, 
direct road to relief. Government by mine owners had been for years im- 
posed upon them by force of arms. By force of arms they sought relief. 
The traditions of the liberty-seeking Anglo-Saxon race ran in their blood 
and every lover of freedom is bound to admire their courage and their spirit, 
however much their manner of expressing that spirit may be open to 
criticism. 

What it comes to now is the question of the future. 

_The miners have been dispersed. They dispersed upon the arrival of 
United States troops. They had no desire to fight anything but mine owners’ 
gunmen. 

While the United States government is in control there will be peace in 
West Virginia. If the private armies are allowed to remain after the de- 
parture of government troors the condition will be as of old. The condition 
that culminated in the angry lines of marching men will return to create 
again the resentment and the hatred which burst forth so dramatically but 
a few days ago. 

West Virginia must be brought into lire with modern thought. West 
Virginia must restore government by democratic methods. West Virginia 
must forbid. the existence of privately owned armies. West Virginia must 
guarantee to the miner the same freedcm, the same rights, the same equality 
of opportunity that she has given so generously to mine operators. 

Until there is freedom in West Virginia, until there are government 
guarantees that mean something, until the gunman goes, there will be no 
guarantee of peace and there will be for the miner no freedom from the 
fear of death at the hands of the mercenaries of great corporations. 

The United States government did not complete its duty when it sent 
its army to disperse the marching men of the mines. 

It left the impression that the only factor in the situation worthy of the 
attention of the government was the marching of the miners. As a matter 
ef fact underlying the actual marching of the miners was the feeling of 
eutrage and danger, not only among the miners, but among the farmers and 
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business men of that district. As the result of the murder of innocent men, 
women and children by the gunmen and the constabulary there was a 
resentment among all classes throughout the region. The menace of death 
and injury and unfreedom was too vivid and real to permit them to remain 
silent. . 

The suggestion was made to the president in regard to the sending of 
federal troops to Mingo, that he might exercise or utilize the influence of the 
presidency and invite representatives of the coal operators and representa- 
tives of the miners and three public-spirited, intelligent, sympathetic citizens 
to meet in conference for the purpose of working out an agreement and 
solution of the problems and difficulties obtaining in West Virginia. 

There was ample precedent in the action of President Roosevelt in 
appointing the anthracite coal strike commission and of President Wilson 
in the meat-packing controversy and in other instances of lesser importance, 
which justified President Harding in taking such action. 

One of the czars of Russia once declared that ‘Peace reigns in Warsaw.” 
It was a peace at the points of bayonets and the mouths of guns. Such a 
peace now reigns in Mingo, and unless an adjustment or a solution of the 
important controversial questions is reached, as certain as the sun rises and 
sets, outbreaks of one sort or another must inevitably follow. Unless the 
situation is met in a broad, comprehensive and just way we may well say 
that “Peace reigns in Mingo.” But, as then in Warsaw, peace will reign 
at the points of bayonets and the mouths of guns. 

Against such a situation and voicing what must be the constructive 
thought of aJl who sincerely hope for peace in West Virginia, we appeal for 
the use of the great influence of the presidency to bring about a conference, 
such as has been suggested by labor, to discuss the questions in dispute in 
order that there may be reached voluntarily an agreement to be enforced 
voluntarily by the parties in interest to abolish once and for all the recurrent 
conflicts and to again bring the people of West Virginia and the common- 
wealth of West Virginia abreast of all other sections of our country in the 
march onward to a time of better relations between man and man, to a time 


of greater progress, prosperity and peace. 





With the recent decision of the Supreme Court of Mexico apparently making 
it sure that certain sub-soil provisions of the Mexican 
or aha constitution can not be made retroactive the whole tone of 
“OILED” the American press on the question of recognition has 
changed. Publications which have neglected no opportunity 
to publish “news” unfriendly to Mexico and pervertive of truth have seen 
a great light and concede that now the oil interests are safeguarded there 
is no reason why the government of Mexico should not be recognized. 
As a matter of fact there is no reason why Mexico should not enter into 
the family of nations through official recognition of its government. 
The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly expressed the opinion 
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—and backed it with proof—that the oil interests were the prime cause of 
difficulties between the American and Mexican nations. 

The newspapers which customarily reflect oil opinicn ncw finally clinch 
the case by their declaraticns that oil, having got what it wanted, recognition 
may as well follow. 

A peculiar situation has existed with regard to Mexico in the manner 
in which the American people have been systematically misinformed. 

Hearstism has frankly colored much of the Mexican news, just as it 
has colored Japanese news and Irish news and British news and just as it 
would have colored more of the world war news had it dared. 

In addition to this the popular American conception of Central American 
Republics as places where ccmedy was the rule and seriousness and ability 
not to be expected has had its influence on most American correspondents. 

In addition ‘to this it is a sorry fact to record, but with a certain few 
notable exceptions the American newspaper representatives sent to the 
Mexican capital have been men of small ability and less initiative and 
capacity for understanding. . 

Had men of the integrity and intellectual capacity possessed by some 
of the American newspaper representatives stationed in Paris and London 
been the sources of American information regarding Mexico it is safe to 
assume that the American understanding of Mexico would have been much 
different than it has been. ’ 

One more fact remains to be chronicled in this connection. It has been 
possible for predatory interests to influence either directly or indirectly the 
work of certain of the correspondents dealing with Mexican news and 
propaganda directed by these predatory interests, chiefly oil, has found its 
way into print in liberal quantities. The boasts of the American Association 
for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, now less active than 
formerly, may it be recorded happily, are sufficient evidence of the justice 
of this contention. 

That there should have been this taint is unfortunate for those men of 
capacity and integrity who have tried to picture fairly the trials and the 
hopes and the difficulties of our sister Republic. 

Now that the oil interests are more inclined to give it as their verdict 
that Mexico is “a good country” the picture has begun to change (how 
ready and rapid is the response!) and the opportunity as well as the reason 
will diminish. 

The American State Department has before it an opportunity to do a 
great justice by extending recognition to a government properly elected 
by the suffrage of the people. 

It is probable that from time to time opportunity still will be found to 
hurl a shaft at Mexico and Mexico may deserve some, but the paramount 
fact is that there is in Mexico a government elected in proper manner, 
functioning properly as a government and by all signs endeavoring to deal 
justly with all people and to work toward a better and brighter future along 
constructive lines. 

The road to recognition is clear enough so that it is proper for hope to 
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run high. Here are two republics destined to be neighbors, striving together 
for the advancement of human freedom and the development of a higher 
concept of life for the peoples of both countries. 

The workers of the United States await with eagerness the moment when 
congratulations may be extended by reason of the complete resumption of 
international relations. 





On the eve of the Unemployment Conference summoned by the president 
entices tame and at the approach of the International Conference on 
WOULD-BE TYRANTS Limitation of Armament, Industry, commonly under- 

stood to represent the views of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, finds it convenient to attack the policies and principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. Practically the entire issue of Industry 
for September 15, 1921, is devoted to the review of the policies of the American 
Federation of Labor, particularly those policies which relate to the resistance 
against reductions of wages, against lengthening the workday and against 
encroachment of the so-called ‘‘open shop” and the mis-named “‘ American 
plan.’’ It is natural that such a publication should be constantly hostile 
to the American Federation of Labor and indeed it has been consistent and 
constant in its hostility. Industry declares with great unction that it is 
“strictly adhering to the truth” and then proceeds to intersperse between 
quotations from the official record expressions of an editorial rg which 
convey ideas far removed from the truth. 

It is important that the people of the United States should be fully 
informed concerning the attitude of organized employers.. It is important 
that they should know to what extent the idea of “divine right” persists 
in their ranks. 

The attitude maintained by the National Association of Manufacturers 
is well presented in an editorial introduction to the digest of A. F. of L. 
resolutions and statements published in Industry. This introduction obviously 
was prepared with great care and with much attention to diplomacy in 
expression, but throughout the real attitude of predatory employers is clear 
and distinct. For the benefit of all those who do not have access to the 
columns of Industry we reproduce the essentia] portions of this editorial 
introduction which is presented over the signature of Henry Harrison Lewis. 

The article is iff no wise a history of the Federation. Such an attempt would be 
futile because of lack of space and the fact that the A. F. of L. is approaching its fortieth 
year. Rather is the statement in the nature of a summary of certain policies and 
activities which have, especially of late, caused the American people to question, te 
doubt, and finally to measurably change from their former attitude of sympathetic 
interest and approval to an attitude of outspoken criticism and denunciation. 

There is something wrong with the American Federation of Labor, something 
lacking in its conception of public interest and public duty. It is not a new organization 
untried and inexperienced. Established thirty-nine years ago, it has been practically 
under the same direction and control during that long period of time. It has seen indus- 
trialism in this country change and change again. It has seen its membership go up 
and go down. It has fought many a hard battle, political and physical, and who cam 
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doubt that the Federation has aided materially in improving working conditions and the 
fortunes of its members? 

Yet there is something wrong today with the American Federation of Laber, and 
today it stands confronted with an untoward condition described eloquently in the April, 
1921, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in these words: 

“‘We are confronted with a supreme crisis. Not even in the days when the nation 
hovered on the brink of war was the situation more critical.” 

What has brought about this “supreme crisis,” this critical situation? Why has the 
Federation lost almost a fourth of its members during the past twelve months? Why has 
the church found it necessary to question the fairness of some of its activities and policies? 
Why have its recent public utterances been tinged with defiance and bitterness? And 
why did General Pershing feel called on, the other day, to declare at a patriotic celebra- 
tion: 

“The policies of this republic are not determined by labor unions or by any other 
erganizations; but by the consensus of opinion of its patriotic citizens of whatever affilia- 
tions. I want to say that every American is a patriot whether he belongs to some labor 
organization or is just an ordinary citizen and that it isn’t a question of labor unions, it 
isn’t a question of afiy organization, it isn’t a question whether we belong to some associa- 
tion or not. It is a question of whether we are loyal citizens of the United States.” 


Indusiry must not be misunderstood as impugning the loyalty and patriotism of the 





The National Association of Manufacturers, the views of 
which the publication here discussed is commonly understood 
to express, is the same Nationa] Association of Manufacturers 


whose practices were exposed and stigmatized in the senatorial 
investigation of the notorious Mulhall case. 











Federation or any major portion of its members, as we view these terms. It is not a ques- 
tion of loyalty to the flag, for instance, or of patriotism per se. But is a question of 
policy, of procedures, of activities which can be described only as class consciousness or 
elass selfishness. 

The American Federation of Labor could well take as its motto, the ancient motto of 
England: “To Have and to Hold.” The Federation practically declared this to be its 
intention at the out>reak of the late war. It viewed the war as an opportunity to gain for 
labor a long-sought advantage in wages and hours and working conditions, and to hold 
those wages and hours and working conditions after the war and forever. 

The Federation is fighting to hold those emergency-established wages and hours 
today, and that in spite of the fact that the country is under the blight of business inertia 
directly caused by uneconomic wages and hours. The Federation leaders are astute, 
well-trained and experienced men. There is nothing amateurith in their knowledge, no- 
thing sentimental. Their policy is cold-blooded, hard-bitten, and supremely selfish. “To 
Have and to Hold,” no matter what it costs the nation, no matter who suffers so union 
labor gets all it wants and holds what it gets. 

There is something the matter with the American Federation of Labor today. It is 
politically, socially and industrially ill. It is sorely im need of a cure. Will it wait until 
that cure comes from its master, the American people, or will it find the cure within its 
own ranks? 


Industry rings the changes on the theme that “there is something wrong 
with Labor.” Digging through the language in which that thought is pre- 
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sented it is apparent that the ‘“‘something’’ which organized employers find 
wrong with Labor is this: Labor opposes the unrestricted, unrestrained 
operations of organized predatory employers. That is the substance of the 
entire complaint and that is all that concerns Industry as their mouthpiece. 
In a minor key there is the stock admission that perhaps long ago there was 
some excuse for the workers to organize in order to correct grievous abuses 
which once existed but which by no chance can be found today. 

We find Industry quoting Labor’s expression that ‘we are confronted 
with a supreme crisis,’ and the implication that this “supreme crisis’ is 
something brought about by Labor itself because of its own policies and 
purposes. The crisis is the militant, bitter hostility which employers are 
attempting to drive against the workers; the attempt to destroy the only 
means which workers have to protect themselves, their organizations; the 
greedy propaganda to reduce wages and lower the standards of America’s 
wealth producers. That is the crisis which the toilers must meet and will 
meet and overcome, the malignant opposition of some employers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. If Industry finds it difficult to understand and to 
comprehend the language of Labor in defining this crisis let it be repeated 
that the crisis which confronts the labor movement is one brought about 
by the policies of management and employers and it consists of these factors: 

1. The determination of reactionary, uncomprehending employers tc 
disrupt and destroy the trade union movement, the voluntary organizations 
of the workers, formed for their protection and for the development and 
extension of their ability to cooperate in production. 

2. Policies, responsibility for which rests entirely upon the employing 
world, calling for general and drastic reductions in wages containing the 
practice of profiteering and exploitation in the marketing of commodities. 

3. Policies of employers fostered and advanced by their legislative 
friends and representatives calling for the enactment of restrictive and 
coercive legislation and legislation generally inimical to the interests of the 
wage earners of our couritry, such as the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
Act, the Hawaiian Coolie Labor bill in the United States Congress, the bil) 
before Congress to destroy the right of accused persons to a preliminary 
hearing in the community of their residence and the move on the part of 
certain interests and politicians to destroy the United States Department of 
Labor and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

In relation to all of these matters the American Federation of Labor 
stands as the defender of the best interests of all of our people. It is the 
one force in our public life which is resisting the insatiable appetite of organ- 
ized greed. It is the one force that stands firmly in the road against plunder, 
profiteering, disorganization and unenlightened self-interest. 

If to defend the people of the United States against the onslaughts of 
predatory employers blind to every interest except that indicated by divi- 
dends constitutes a policy of ‘To Have and to Hold,” then that may be said 
to typify the policy of the American Federation of Labor. The American 
Federation of Labor is determined ‘To Have and to Hold” for the great 
masses of our people the rights, the liberties, the institutions, the safeguards 
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and the opportunities which ruthless employers, thoroughly organized, 
thoroughly selfishly and completely blind and unprincipled, seek to destroy. 

Through all society the great issue always has been between those who 
have everything and those to whom as much as possible is denied. There 
is no change today. 

The quotation from General Pershing’s address, included in Industry's 
editorial is, to say the least, untimely since the circumstances surrounding 
that ill-considerate address have been so thoroughly made known. However, 
to make entirely clear the circumstances surrounding that utterance, the 
following statement issued by the president of the American Federation of 
Labor on the day following the deliverance of the address by himself and 
the address of General Pershing is here quoted as follows: 

General Pershing is quoted in the newspapers today as having said, “it wasn’t labor 

that won the war. It seems to me it’s time for some one to say that it wasn’t this associa- 
tion or that which won the war—it was the loyalty of all the straight-forward American 


citizens which brought success to the allied cause.’’ 
It is to be presumed that those who read the extract from General Pershing’s speech 
at the LaFayette Marne Day banquet concluded that in my address which preceded I 


had made the claim that Labor won the war. 
Of course made no such statement and much as I regret the necessity for saying so, 
there was no ground for the rather testy remarks of the leader whom we all admire and to 


whom we all owe a great debt. 

With everything else contained in General Pershing’s speech I found myself in full 
accord. I regret exceedingly that he should have made it necessary for me to make this 
statement. I have been proud of the record of labor during the war. It was a magnificent 
record, unsurpassed by labor anywhere, unequalled by labor in any other country. I am 
proud that this record should have been made by American labor, That I repeat and shall 


repeat whenever it seems opportune or necessary. 

I did not say that Labor won the war. I offered no reason and no excuse in my 
remarks for what General Pershing had to say, I regret, as perhaps he himself now does, 
his lack of tact, his impropriety. General Pershing is a brave and splendid soldier and I 
pay him the tribute of saying that his generalship on the battlefield is much better than his 
generalship as an after-dinner speaker. 


To this General Pershing made no reply. 

We find Indusiry continuing to say that Labor is fighting to hold 
“emergency-established wages and hours” ; that the policy of Labor is “ Cold- 
blooded, hard-bitten and supremely selfish” and that “no matter what it 
costs the nation” and ‘‘no matter what it suffers” what union labor wants 
is to “get all it wants and hold what it gets.” 

The untruth and the brutality of this statement is particularly apparent 
at a time when, according to the estimates of the United States Department 
of Labor, more than five million workers are unemployed. Between these 
unemployed and the members of the National Association of Manufacturers 
who is it that “has” and who is it that “holds.” 

Ves, “there is something the matter with the American Federation of 
Labor.” And as long as the National Association of Manufacturers persists 
in flaunting to the world a policy based upon the employer philosophy of 
the middle ages, a philosophy which grants to the workers no rights which 
the employer is bound to respect, no opporturiities which the employer can 
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deny, no justice which the employer can prevent there will most emphatically 
be “something wrong with the American Fedetation of Labor.” 

From the viewpoint of the National Association of Manufacturers the 
American Federation of Labor wil] continue to be “politically, socially and 
industrially ill’’ in the most militant and emphatic manner possible. 

It is well for the United States that not all employers Commit themselves 
to the policies of the National Association of Manufacturers. Not al] Ameri- 
can employers are like the bourbons who never forgot anything because they 
never learned anything. There is among the ranks of employers a progressive 
spirit, a spirit that understands the value of cooperation between manage- 
ment and workers, a spirit that stands for justice and equality of opportunity 
and for the growth of democracy in industry. 

Furthermore the spirit is growing. The black flag of the National 
Association of Manufacturers will float less jauntly with each coming year. 
There will be in it less of defiance, less of self-satisfaction. Eventually it is 
coming down. When that time comes, the American Federation of Labor 
with its message of cooperation, its message of helpfulness, justice, democracy, 
will be helping the people of our country to live better and more wholesome 
lives to the enrichment of body and mind and soul and to attain to an ethical 
standard far above and beyond that which is possible to any people in whose 
midst there is an influence as contaminating and degrading as that which 
emanates from the National Association of Manufacturers and its allies. 





Some things are new, while many things only seem to be new. Of these 
latter there is the program of the Industrial Association 
SAN FRANCISCO , A pers 2 
wat Gorvens i Sam Francisco. This organization has received con- 
siderable fulsome praise in the editorial columns of the 
newspaper world, and it is entitled to none. This organization, newly formed, 
declared that “‘in all its dealings the Industrial Association will proceed upon 
the basis that any serious industrial dispute involves three interests, the 
public; the employe, and the employer, and that the public interest is fore- 
most.” 

If the Industrial Association of San Francisco were to include nothing 
else in its platform, or program, that would be sufficient to identify it for 
what it is. 

If that plank were to be enforced, if it were pcssible of enforcement, 
there could be no strike of any magnitude. No large group of workers 
could make protest against injustice, for in every such casé it would be the 
claim immediately that what is wrongly called the public interest would be 
in jeopardy. 

San Francisco has preduced much that has been good and some that 
has been of doubtful value along with scme that has been bad. Industrially 
it has been far more progressive than its rival to the south, the more thoroughly 
leisure class city, Los Angeles. But in adopting this ancient industrial idea, 
thinly clad in new phnaseolcgy, £an Francisco would go backward. 

Undoubtedly the business interests cf fan Francisco have taken this 
step because the workers of San Francisco are well organized. However, if 
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San Francisco’s business mefi ‘could but be fair they know that organizations 
of labor in that city, with their strength to secure ard maintain high stand- 
ards, with their discipline and consequent appreciaticn of citizenship, have 
contributed largely to that which has given San Francisco a reputation for 
progressiveness in thought and action. 

The situation is that greed finally has ccme to the point where ‘it is 
determined to make one mere stand. Therefore it hoists up the bogey of 
“public interest” with which there must be no interference. Greed this 
hides its soiled skirts behind the public interest. The public interest in 
truth is on the side of progress, but business sees a way to deceive the public 
doubly. 

Well, it is an old story, and while it may deceive some newspaper 
editorial writers and give comfort to a handful of profiteers and exploiters 
temporarily, it will not fool the workers and they will proceed as usual. 
Proceeding as usual means that they will continue to do the work of San 
Francisco and to demand in return a standard of living and of life constantly 
broadening and improving and that they will strive always to build for them- 
selves out of the city’s industrial productivity a standard of citizenship in 
keeping with what America has a right to expect of her workers and of what 
she is in duty bound to allow her workers to procure. 

All such schemes as that proposed in San Francisco are put before the 
public in the belief that the public not only can be fooled, but that it has 
been fooled and continues to remain fooled about the so-called “cost of 
strikes." Employers are fond of telling the people that the cost of strikes 
is a terrific drain upon preduction. In every strike hordes of mathematicians 
produce reams of figures showing the “staggering” cost of the strike. They 
compute the wages lost, the time lost, the product lost and they then present 
these figures in such a way as to indicate that the strikers have stolen some- 
thing from the public—as if the strikers were bound to work and to produce 
and were transgressing in some unholy manner by ceasing work. 

In the first place there is no bond which holds workers to their tasks. 
There can be no bond which holds one side and does not hold the other side, 
excépt the bond of slavery. Right there is where we find the key to the 
whole situation. It is exactly the bond of slavery which employers seek to 
impose—and it is the bond of slavery which the workers of the Republic 
of the United States will not accept. Into that declaration they write all 
of their determination, all of their strength, all of their intelligence, all of 
their hope and faith in democracy, justice and freedom and all of their 
ideals and all of their future, for themselves and for posterity. On that: 
principle they stand forever and immovable. 

Therefore, the right to strike must remain absolute as a right that is 

inherent, unquestioned and forever inviolate. 
There can be no interest which is paramount to the right of the workers 
to withhold their labor power under conditions to which they can not agree, 
for two reasons: 

The first is, the workers will not consent to such an abrogation of right. 

The second is, in America there can be no involuntary servitude, no 
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compulsory labor, without destroying the whole American concept of civil 
life and government, a destruction which can not be permitted without the 
destruction of America itself as a free nation of free people. 

So much for the principle involved. And may it be said that San 
Francisco and its crude repeating of attempts made in many places by organ- 
ized greed, serves as but little more than an example, her new found creed 
as little more than a text for a discussion of the whole tissue of employer 
foolishness and short-sightedness. 

It is well to point out some facts in relation to the so-called cost of 
strikes. 

It is true that in strikes wages stop and preduction stops. There are 
times when it is to the public interest to stop production in certain lines or 
in certain localities. And we use the term public interest in its true sense 
and not in the false and distorted sense in which it is used by the employer. 
of San Francisco. 

During the World War it was found to the public interest to practically 
stop the building of homes. It was more important to smash the west front. 
It was more important to civilization to crush the Hindenburg line than it 
was to house its people—more important for that moment. 

During epidemics of disease it is more important to close our school 
houses than to risk the spread of disease. It is at times necessary to close 
work-shops. 

It is necessary to use social effort at public expense to confine insane 
persons within solid walls, and to do the same with criminals, though we 
imprison but a portion of our criminals, not having yet found the courage 
to recognize all of the types of crime which exist. 

On the Fourth of July it is more important to cease production and to 
gather in meetings for the inspiration and the renewal of faith in first prin- 
ciples than it is to have the factory product that might be turned out on 
that day. 

So far as the economic loss brought about by strikes is concerned it is 
high time that publicists and publications began to straighten out the 
record. Far from being one of the major causes of economic loss, the strike 
is one of the minor causes and falls well to the bottom of the list. 

Ranking high above the strike as a factor in economic loss—production 
loss it might be called—are such industrial terrors as labor-turn over, waste 
and bad management. A full dozen factors are more important from the 
standpoint of economic loss than the strike. In the coal industry it has 
come to be not an unusual matter for the miners to be compelled to work 
only part time. It is common for building trades workers to be employed 
only part time, even when conditions are prosperous. Seasonal employment 
is the curse of a number of industries. 

In these factors there is an.economic loss that so far outranks the loss 
by strikes that the strike as a factor in causing economic loss sinks to relative 
unimportance. 

- Added to these there is total unemployment. This periodically becomes 
the most severe economic loss of all. Who has given thought to the lockout 
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by employers of over 5,000,000 people under the more euphonious terms o 
unemployment? 

The point is this: Trade unions are held responsible for the economic 
loss due to strikes. They are pilloried and excoriated. No other factor in 
American life is held responsible for the far greater and more important 
losses which are due to definite causes easily located and described. The 
impression is created that the trade unions are responsible for the only 
remediable ill, for the only preventable loss—and this is a monstrous untruth 
and slander, intended to be so. 

The strike is used only as a last resort; to compel the correction of 
evils, or to prevent the restoration of evils. The strike is not resorted to 
eagerly or promiscuously. It is a weapon used against the evils of industry 
and without exception the evils which the strike seeks to prevént or correct 
are evils for which employers are responsible. 

Trade unions are organizations of workers who band together volun- 
tarily for the protection of the rights and interests of the workers. Trade 
unions of America have given America a higher and better citizenship than 
America could possibly have hoped to have without the elevating influence 
of trade unions. 

Trade unions offer an agency of cooperation to management, to em- 
ployers, to every other factor in industry. 

It is when this offer of cooperation, of united endeavor, of democratic 
understanding, is rejected that industrial difficulty ensues. 

One more fact about strikes and their cost must be set forth. Those who 
are unfair and prejudiced set down the immediate economic loss as a loss 
that is final, complete and permanent. 

In the first place the economic loss by strike, the Joss of production due 
to cessation of work, is only temporary. It is not a permanent loss. It is 
made up and more than made up upon the return to work. 

In the second place the strike brings to the workers gains that are 

beyond measure in material measurements. It would be impossible to com- 
pute the material value of the 8-hour workday, the improvements in working 
conditions, the improvements in standards of living, brought about by 
strikes. , 
The organized efforts of the workers have brought to them a freedom 
beyond price, a status in society beyond material valuation. Beside the 
great moral and social gains the temporary production loss due to strikes 
_ is as nothing. 

The employers of San Francisco may not be blind to these things, but 
they are not honest enough to admit them. They are too greedy to admit 
them. And to say that they are greedy in this instance means that they are 
greedy with a greed for immediate gain and a complete misunderstanding 
of their own interests for the future. They see today’s gold aglitter and 
beyond that they care not. 

They do not admit to their calculations the true interests of the whole 
citizenship, because of those interests they are utterly ignorant or indifferent. 

There are other organizations of employers whose mentality is similarly 
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clouded and limited. It is a state of affairs that should give serious concern 
to intelligent employers and to statesmen. 

There must some day come an intelligent understanding of what con- 
stitutes that “public interest” which these employers place ahead of the 
interests dnd the freedom of the workers. And when that intelligent under- 
standing is reached it will be found that the public interest is identical with 
the interests of the workers and that the freedom of the workers is inseparable 
from the public interest, the rights and interests of the workers bound up 
therein and the progress of the workers an exact index to the degree to which 
public interest is served by our institutions, industrial and political. 

Until then we must continue to preach into darkness, to struggle against 
much injustice, to protest against much wrong and to contend with much 
bigotry and ignorance. But we shall do those things to the best of our 
ability, inspired by the righteousness of our cause and cheered by the 
tremendous progress already made. 





Some say that the state is an agency through which the people obtain 
results—that it exists for their service. But the state is not some impersonal 
thing. It has no existence outside the people that compose it. Its policies and 
movements can be directed only by those who are organized and therefore 
able to exercise power and exert influence. The working people who are 
unorganized have no part in determining the affairs of state—they may 
benefit or suffer from policies but they have no voice ia them. 

If the workers surrender control over working relations to legislative and 
administrative agents, they put their industrial libery at the disposal of state 
agents. They strip themselves bare of mzans of defense—they can no longer 
defend themselves by the strike. To insure liberty and personal welfare, 
personal relations must be controlled only by those concerned. 

But after all, even if it is the quicker way, is the quick way always 
the best way? Suppose you have a boy for whom you are fondly ambitious. 
You wish him to be a business or a professional success—do you start him in 
éther at the age of 10, or do you wait upon the process of education? When he 
finally embarks in business or a profession, do you dictate and regulate each 
feature, or do you advise and leave the boy tosolve his own problem and make 
his own decisions? 

So with the eight-hour or shorter workday in private employment. 
It is as stated in the beginning, the fundamental objective for workers who 
are seeking better things. But when forced upon them by law, or given them 
without their appreciating its value, they frequently look upon it as injustice 
or hardship. They have not been able to make agreem2nts for the adjustment 
of wages, hence they apprehend that decreasing the hours of work means to 
them decreased pay.—( From “The Workers and The Eight- Hour Workday.’’) 





_ — “Errors of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat 
it.”"—Thomas Jefferson. 





What a Newspaper Reporter Saw in West Virginia 


The American Federationist publishes herewith the story of a newspaperman (whose 
veracity we have never found to be questioned) who went to West Virginia during the “‘march 
of the miners’’ and who saw things that the daily newspapers find it “‘difficult” to print. 

This newspaperman went to West Virginia inclined to favor the mine operators. He is 
not a union man and he frankly said to the American Federationist that he frequently had 


criticised the trade union movement. 


In that frame of mind he went to West Virginia, went through the five counties in which 
conditions were turbulent, and came away. As a service to the cause of truth, without pay or 
request for pay, he has written the following account of his observations and offered it for pub- 


lication, asking only that his name be not used. 


thousand Kanawha county miners 
to a point on the border of Logan 
county was unionism pure and simple. 

Kanawha county, for more than twenty 
years, has been a stronghold of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Logan county, 
on the other hand, has been equally strong 
in its opposition to unionism. Ever since 
the Kanawha field was organized, bands of 
miners from Kanawha county from time 
to time have entered Logan county with a 
view to organizing Legan county miners. 
They came unarmed and attempted to 
organize peaceably. 

It is doubtful, however, if any organizer 
ever succeeded in opening his mouth 
within the borders of Logan county. Time 
and time again organizers were sent to 
their homes or to the hospital with their 
heads in bandages. As soon as they left 
trains at the Logan railroad station, they 
were beaten by strong-arm men said to 
have been in the employ of the operators. 
The union miners say these strong-arm 
men were Baldwin-Felts detectives. 

When the miners found that they could 
not enter Logan county peaceably and 
unarmed, they decided that they would 
gain entry by force. Five thousand miners 
assembled under arms at Marmet in Kan- 
awha county a few weeks ago. They 
announced that they were going to Mingo 
county but their purpose im going there 
was not quite clear. It is very probable 
that they had no other intention than to 
enter Logan county. 

The miners passed through Boone county 
on their way to Logan: They did not tear 
up the countryside; they did not rob stores; 
they did not burn dwellings; as some re- 
ports have indicated. They passed through 
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Boone county in an entirely peaceable 
manner. But when they reached the border 
of Logan county, trouble developed. 


The non-union Logan county operators 
saw breakers ahead if they permitted five” 
thousand union men to ccme within their 
sacred precincts, so the operators set up 
a loud howl to the effect that the homes of 
Logan county people would have to be 
protected “against a band of marauding 
anarchists and insurrectionists.” 

With this war-cry, they assembled enough 
men to hold the miners at bay until the 
federal troops arrived. 

Now the issues on both sides of this armed 
conflict were clouded in statements issued 
by leaders of both sides. But the only real 
issue was “shall Logan county be union 
or non-union’’? 

* * * 


The hand of the operator in West Virginia 
government is very easily seen. by any: 
observer. 

Don Chafin, sheriff of Logan county, was 
generally considered the leader of the force 
that kept the Kanawha county union miners 
out of Logan county. 

As a matter of fact, Chafin was little more 
than-a tool in the hands of the Logan county 
coal operators’ association. Officials of this 
organization were to be found continually 
in the apartment at the Araccma Hotel 
where Chafin directed his “military opera- 
tions.” They ordered ammunition and 
supolies for the troops and in general ran 
the whole “war.” 

When Chafin gave out statements to 
newspaper correspondents, he usually had 
an official of the Logan County Coal 
Operators’ Association on either side to 
guard against his saying anything indis- 
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creet. They whispered in his ear contin- 
ually as he talked. 

On at least one occasion Chafin’s official 
statement was handed to reporters, not by 
Chafin or by any county official, but by 
an official of the Logan County Coal 
Operators’ Association. 

The operators had so much power in 

county at the time of the recent 
outbreak that they several times very 
nearly succeeded in establishing actual 
censorship over outgoing news dispatches, 
a thing which the United States Government 
did not even do at the time of the World 
War. One correspondent for a New York 
newspaper, filed a dispatch at the Western 
Union office in Logan reporting interviews 
he had had with leaders of the union 
- miners. Very naturally these remarks were 
not flattering to the Logan county coal 
operators. The Western Union operator 
sent a portion of the dispatch and then 
referred it. to county officials and the coal 
operators. The reporter was summoned 
to headquarters and severely ‘‘balled out.” 

*- * 


There are two distinct classes of miners 

in the West Virginia field, a thing which 
most previous writers have failed to point 
out. 
_ The first is the native mountaineer. 
His ancestors may have been bond servants 
of Virginia noblemen, while Virginia was 
the principal British-American colony. Many 
of these bond servants fled to the moun- 
tainous regions of what is now West Vir- 
ginia and settled there. For years they 
and their descendents lived an isolated life 
in the mountains. 

They were the most independent people 
on earth. They planted corn and kept 
pigs and chickens. They grew tobacco but 
only enough for their own personal needs. 
They did not sell produce; they never saw 
money and they had no need of it. They 
lived from their own corn patch and from 
what game the mountain forests afforded. 

Now when the coal industry was opened 
into West Virginia it brought about a 
change in the lives of these mountain people. 
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Many of them went to work in the mines 
but they did not surrender their ancestral 
independence. They did not become in- 
dustrial slaves. They were not entirely 
dependent upon their employment for 
existence because they had the necessities 
of life in their back yard. These people 
did not live in company houses in the 
mining villages. They lived in their old 
homes in mountain villages or on isolated 
hillsides where a ready food supply was 
always available. They traveled back and 
forth from the mines on foot or on horse- 
back. 

There is a second class of West Virginia 
miners. These are a later product. They 
are the foreigners and miners from other 
mining sections of the country that inhabit 
the company houses in the congested mining 
villages. 

Now it is very easy to see that a tyrannical 
operator could very easily domineer over 
this second class but when he came to 
deal with the native mountaineer, he would 
find a much different task on his hands. 
Lockouts and dismissals meant nothing to 
the mountaineer for he could not be starved 
to death. 

There are three reasons that make armed 
conflict in West Virginia possible. 

These reasons are lack of incorporated 
communities, the nature of the country, 
the character of the people. 

Very few West Virginia communities are 
towns and cities in the sense that we know 
them elsewhere. They are simply small 
groups of people in houses. Some of these 
towns are not even named. Naturally they 
have no public officials and no police. 

To the West Virgi the only embodi- 
ment of authority is a sheriff possibly fifty 
miles away and the sheriff may be in the 
pay of the operators. Sothe West Virginian, 
thus driven, quite naturally and quite 
logically takes the law into his own hands. 

The lay of the land in West Virginia is 
admirably suited to sniping, and ambushes, 
a thing which has made the operations of 
gunmen employed by operators all the easier. 





Charters have been issued from August 1, to and including August 31; as follows: 
International unions, 1; central labor unions, 3; local trade unions, 3; federal labor unions, 


1; total, 8. 





Manhood of Humanity 


A Book Review 


HAT is man? Alfred Korzybski has 
discovered that man is a human 
being with the ability to bind time. 

His formulation of this principle in his 
epoch-making book “Manhood of Human- 
ity” points the way to what he calls the 
science and art of human engineering. By 
human engineering as Korzybski implies 
the coordination of human powers for their 
use to highest advantage. His method and 
his answer are essentially different from 
those of the speculative sciences. The social 
sciences have always so entangled them- 
selves with the verbalism of metaphysics 
that each science has postulated a man of a 
type suited to its convenience. The 
“dysmal” science economics created an 
economic man; political theory has assumed 
various types of men ranging from one 
with divine rights to one with natural 
rights; legalism has a juristic person; 
ethics, a moral being. None of these “men” 
coincided with the human being, Man, who 
lives, works and has a part in determining 
forces of civilization. 

Because our social theories did not fit 
the facts of life or man in his expression 
the attribute which distinguished from all 
other classes of life—work, organization 
of society -has not developed with the 
effective sureness of technical sciences. 
Technical had to produce tangible 
results. If it fails the failure is at once 
apparent. Not so with social theory, if 
the theory is faulty, that is of secondary 
concern to the continuous performance of 
the life sustaining processes. But unfor- 
tunately the cumulative effect of diversion 
of energy due to faulty social theory does 
eventually interfere with orderly life sus- 
taining production. 

Korzybski says: 

Philosophy in its old form could exist only 
in the absence of engineering, but with engineering 
in existence and daily more active and far reaching, 
the old verbalistic philosophy and metaphysics have 
lost their reason to exist. They were no more able 
to understand the “production” of the universe and 
life than they are now able to understand or grapple 
with “production” as a means to provide a happier 
existence for humanity. They failed because their 
venerated method of “speculation” can not produce, 
and its place must be taken by mathematical 
thinking. Mathematical reasoning is displacing 


metaphysical reasoning. Engineering is driving 
verbalistic philosophy out of existence and humanity 
gains decidedly thereby. . .. 


It is not strange that an engineer offers 
the first satisfying answer to our search for 
knowledge about the nature of man. 
Engineers deal with facts and natural law. 
If their theories are wrong, the bridge 
falls or the machine doesn’t work. Their 
thinking is constantly tested by tangible 
performance. Something is wrong with the 
method ‘and the engineer must get a com- 
bination that will work. A mistake in facts 
or natural law forces the engineer at once 
to do his work over again. This necessity 
of the profession keeps the mind of the 
engineer open and flexible. This particular 
engineer, Count Korzybski, served during 
the late war and overwhelmed by the waste 
and the horror of that world cataclysm, 
tried to find a rational explanation of such 
an event in the twentieth century. On a 
Colorado ranch he wrote his epoch making 
answer—Manhood of Humanity—a book 
which formulates a principle that will 
enable all men to order their lives in keeping 
with the dignity of man. 

To determine man’s place in the world, 
Korzybski examines living phenomena to 
determine classes of life. To classify one 
must know the distinguishing characteristic. 
He found that plants remain fixed, grow 
autonomously, and convert solar energy 
into other forms. Plants are a kind of 
storage battery for solar energy, hence 
Korzybski calls them Chemisiry-Binding 
class of life. Plant growth is practically in 
one dimension—up and down—and can be 
represented by a line. Plants live in one 
dimension. 

Plants serve animals as food and again 
as products of plant transformation undergo 
changes into higher forms of energy. 
Animals are not fixed like plants.. They 
move about over the face of the earth which . 
may be represented as a plane—or life of 
two dimensions. The differentiating char- 
acteristic of animals is this power to move 
about in space—hence Korzybski defines 
animals as the Space-Binding Class of Life. 
_ Human beings have the power of moving 
in space like animals. They eat both plants 
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and animals which they ébatbtdrns into a | 


still different type of energy. A human 
being’s actions differ from day to day, 
because he has the power to summarize, 
digest and appropriate the labors of yester- 
day to improve the work of today and to 
plan better for tomorrow. Man moves 
both in space and in time. His life is of a 
higher dimensionality than the animal. 
It is in a three dimension region, with time 
used in three dimiensions—past, present 
and future. This is the distinguishing 
characteristic, and concludes Count Kor- 
zybski “I define Humanity in the universal 
tongue of mathematics and mechanics, to 
be the “Time Binding Class of Life.” 
Interpreting life in- dimensions, makes 
evident at once the fallacy of regarding man 
as an animal, or as something superhuman. 
Man is a human being and responds to the 
natural law of humans. Man has the 
“capacity to employ as instruments of 
increasing power the accumulated achieve- 
ments of the all-precious life of the past 
generations spent in trial and error, trial 
and success’”—‘the capacity of human 


beings to conduct their lives in the ever 
increasing light of inherited wisdom.”’ In 


virtue of this capacity ‘Man is at once the 
heritor of by-gone ages and the trustee of 
Posterity.” 

Man is a time-binder. His work improves 
from day to day. A beaver dam of today 
differs in no way from a beaver dam of two 
centuries ago. The dam which man builds 
today is a wonderful achievement of en- 
gineering, with very little likeness to the 
mud dams of early experiments. 

Man’s mind registers experiences. He 
makes records. Experiences and wisdom 
are cumulative and pass from generation 
to generation. Intelligence is time binding. 

Progress in the dimensions of animal 
life consists of simply adding others of the 
same kind and occupying more space. 
Progress proceeds by additions or arith- 
metic progression. It expresses the acquisi- 
tive instincts. To get or keep things is 
space binding. Time binding is the Human 
Dimension. It expresses Real Human 
Nature. It releases the creative instinct. 
When we find time or create we realize 
the real function of man. Progress is 
accelerating by additional power and be- 
comes logo-rythmic (or advances in the 

rythm of intelligence). 
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Wherever ateTe is restricted to mere 
space-binding acquisition or ownership of 
things, there is great disparity between 
the progress made and the results (during 
an equal period of time) when the natural 
and technical sciences are allowed full play. 

Korzbyski’s definition of wealth brings 
that conception into the realm of practical 
problems—a dimensionality dominated by 
time-binding. His definition corresponds to 
the facts of human life. A beaver has things 
—a home, a dam, food, etc. But a beaver 
has no wealth. Only man has wealth, the 
result of his time-binding capacity. “‘Humans 
are gathering and binding the knowledge 
of past centuries into sheaves for the use 
and development of generations unborn.” 
“Wealth is of two kinds: one is material; 
the other is power.” ‘“‘Nearly all the wealth 
of the world at any given time is the accu- 
mulated fruit of the toil of past generations 
—the living work of the dead.” 

The responsibility to the stewardship 
attaching to wealth he makes very vivid 
by Korzybski’s analysis of resources in 
terms of man power. 

Representing a physical power exerted 
by a man in a day’s work by 1,500,000 foot 
pounds—the available energy in the com- 
bustion of one pound of coal, then 300 
pounds of coal represents the labof of a 
man for a year. Approximately one-half 
of the coal produced (250,000,000 tons) is 
used for mechanical purposes. This energy 
expressed in man powers gives 1,600,000,000 
man powers that are producers in the world’s 
work—or 16,000,000 sun man-powers. The 
wealth of the world (Social Progress 190) 
is $357,000,000,000. Assuming $35.70 is 
the living expenses of each member of the 
population, the wealth (created largely by 
dead men) can be expressed in terms of 
living men or 10,000,000,000 man-power. 
Thus Korzybski develops the following 
table: 

(1) 1,500,000,000 living men. 

(2) 10,000,000,000 living man-powers of the dead. 

(3) 1,600,000,000 sun man-powers 

So we see that this world is really populated 
today by three different populations, ail of them 
dynamic and active; to wit, 1,600,000,000 living 
men; 10,000,000,000 living man-powers of the 
dead; 1,600,000,000 sun man-powers. 


One of the many practical applications of 
Korzybski’s follows: 


There is a chasm between “Capital” and “Labor”’ 
but mature does not know “Capital” or “Labor” 
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atall. Nature knows only matter, energy, “space,” 

“time,” potential and kinetic use-values, forces in 
all their direct and indirect expression, the energies 
of living men, living powers of dead men, and the 
bound-up powers of Time and the ancient Sun. 
Nature made man an increasing exponential func- 
tion of time, a time-binder, a power able to trans- 
form and direct basic powers. Semetimes we hypo- 
critically like to delude ourselves, if our delusions 
are agreeable—and profitable. We call human 
work “manual labor” and we pretend that we need 
the laborer for his mfuscular service, but when we 
thus speak, we are thoughless, stupid or insincere. 
What we look for in the worker is his control of his 
muscles; mechanical work is or can be replaced 
almost entirely by machinery. What we will 
never be able to replace by machinery is a Man, 
because man belongs to the level of a dimension 


above machinery. Engine-power, sum man-power, 
and capital—mainly the work of the dead—are 
inanimate; they become productive only when 
quickened by the time-binding energies of living 
men and women. Then only are the results pro- 
portional to the ever growing magnitude of ex- 
ponential power. In nature’s economy the time- 
binders are the intelligent forces. 


“Manhood of Humanity” has a very 
specific message for the labor movement. 
Conscious progress can come only from 
“time binding’? when creative force is 
freed through the utilization of past ex- 
perience and knowledge to the problems 
of today and tomorrow. 





The Trade Union Movement in Austria 
and Hungary 


By L. KRAUSE 
Special Correspondence to American Federationist 


Lerpsic, GERMANY, August 20,1921. . 
HE breakdown of the Austro-Hun- 


garian monarchy in autumn, 1919, 
has had an immense influence on 
the trades union movement in the newly 


created states. Prior to the war, there 
were Austrian trade unions and independent 
of them, the Hungarian ones. The former 
did not represent a self-contained unity 
since the Tcheco-Slovakian trades unions 
had separated. The end of the war caused 
a complete cutting up of Austria-Hungary. 
The present Austria is but a small portion 
of what she was before, having only six and 
one-half million inhabitants. ‘The greater 
part of the countries of the Hungarian crown 
became parts of Roumania, Tongo-Slavia 
and Tchecoslovakia. 

In 1907 the Austrian trades unions num- 
bered 501,000 members. After the sessions 
of the Tchechian trades unions the number 
fell off to 415,000 in 1909, in 1913, they had 
415,000 and, in the course of the war down 
to 1916, this number dropped off to 167,000. 
At the end of 1917 there were 311,000 and 
at the end of 1918, a total of 413,000 mem- 
‘bers according to the report of the trades 
union committee of the empire. After the 
loss of large provinces, the number fell 
to 295,000, but this falling off was only tem- 
porary. On the 30th of June, 1919, already, 


it rose to 663,000 and at the beginning of 
1920 to 772,000 (with a total number of 
inhabitants of six and one-half millions). 

A fact which strikes the eye is the increase’ 
of the number of organized women. In 
1904, only 6.9 per cent of the members were 
women; 1907, 9.1 per cent; 1913, 10.3 per 
cent; 1916, 16.9 per cent; at the beginning 
of 1920, 25.02 per cent. " For many years 
past the number of associations belonging 
to the trades union committee has been fifty. 
The largest one among them is the metal 
workers associqtion with more than 150,000 
members, the next in size are the railway 
men’s and transport workers’ associations. 

Beside the socialistic trades unions, there 
were the “Christian” ones. Even before the 
war the number of members of the latter 
was not considerable and in the course of 
the war it fell rapidly, amounting to 13,000 
only in 1916. In 1920, the number rose to 
45,000, according to the statements made 
at the International Congress of the Christian 
Trades Unions. 

The ‘German national” unions, created 
at the beginning of the century under an 
extensive protection of the employers, had 
very few members before the war and at the 
present time they have no importance 
whatever. ‘The free socialistic trades unions 
have the preponderance. They have always 
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professed the principles of social democracy. 
In point of fact, similarly to those in Ger- 
many, they do not require a political con- 
fession of their members. With regard 
to the laws, on the contrary, the rules of 
most associations point out the unpolitical 
character of their organizations. But the 
very first Congress of the trades unions 
passed a f¥solution by.which it took for 
its base, “‘the principles of social democracy” 
and in other , too, there never was 
any doubt but that the movement had a 
socialistic character. 

After the war the idea of organizing unions 
spread moré and more among employes. 
Beside the committee of trades unions, 
permanent committee of the associations of 
employes with socialistic principles was 
formed. ‘These associations entertain inti- 
mate relations with the socialistic trades 
unions. Thus for instance the committee 


of the trades unions has obtained the right 
to send delegates to the congresses of em- 
ployes and the meetings of the presidents 
and to form objections to their resolutions. 
In this case a majority of two-thirds of 
the votes is required for the final resolution 


of a motion objected to by the committee 
of the trades unions. 

After the war the movement of concen- 
tration made further progress in the Austrian 
trades unions. The association of the work- 
men in the foodstuff line was enlarged by 
the inclusion of the bakers’ association. 
The workers of the building trades, car- 
penters, painters and roofers united to form 
a special organization of industrial groups. 
The associations of the graphic industry 
formed a “Graphic Ring.” The trades 
union congress of 1919 pronounced itself in 
principle in favor of founding industrial 
associations in such a way that all the work- 
men occupied in one establishment, without 
any difference whether or not of an allied 
line, should be incorporated in the like or- 
ganization, since this form of organization 
seemed the most suitable for a consistent car- 
rying through of struggles for higher wages. 
The trades union committee was authorized 
to introduce such associations or organiza- 
tions for certain large establishments. For 
the present the associations are still very 
heterogeneous; there are professional asso- 
ciations, unions of allied trades, special 
associations of railway men, parish workers, 
etc. 
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The revolution swept away the former 
system of opposing the workingmen’s move- 
ment by forbidding meetings; the collection 
of strike funds to put up strike guards, etc. 
In new Austria working people have not 
only the freest right of coalition imaginable, 
but their associations even meet in many 
instances with a furtherance by state 
authorities. 

In the extensive social political legislation 
of recent years, on which I reported a short 
time ago, the demands of the trades unions 
have been largely considered. This refers 
in particular to a shortening of the working 
time and the introduction of hourly wages 
instead of task work. The constant de- 
preciation of the currency induced the trades 
unions as early as 1919 to demand that 
the wages at fixed rates be replaced by 
varying ones, i. e., to agree with the em- 
ployers on progressing scales of wages to 
be adapted to the prices of the most im- 
portant commodities. The demand for 
workmen’s committees was complied with 
by the bill on workmen’s committees. 
Furthermore, the general fixing of the work- 
ing conditions was carried through by 
passing collective contracts. Similarly to 
Germany, a short time before the end of 
the war, working communities were formed 
in common with the employers. At the 
suggestion of the trades unions an industrial 
committee on a footing of equality was insti- 
tuted which was to attend to a regular 
industrial production after the war. After 
the war this committee developed a lively 
activity in the field of economic measures 
and made numerous proposals referring to 
the building up of social political legislation. 
Although the Austrian trades unions were 
not, on account of their collaboration in 
the -working communities, exposed to the 
attacks of opposition by part of the working 
people, as the German trades unions are, 
yet they laid great stress on pointing out on 
all occasions that such a working com- 
munity should not niake the working 
people overlook the necessity of the keenest 
class-fight for obtaining decisive results. 
Ever since the Austrian trades unions 
have endeavored to prevent “‘wild”’ strikes. 
According to the rules of the trades union - 
committee all the strikes have to be an- 
nounced. This committee disposes of strike 
funds out of which it can pay reliefs in 
struggles for higher wages duly announced 
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and approved. For political struggles, the 
strike was resorted to for the first time 
during the war, although it was against the 
will of the trades union leaders.. As early 
as in May, 1917, a demonstration strike 
set in agai ing on the war. When, 
in January, 1918, the negotiations for 
peace with Russia did not progress and the 
food rations were reduced, a protest-strike 
broke out. The metal workers’ union was 
at the head of the movement and they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining concessions from the 
government. In particular the latter en- 
gaged itself to do its best for bringing about 
an early peace of accommodation. 

Even during the war the Austrian trades 
unions never ceased to endeavor to main- 
tain international relations and after it 
they took an active part in all international 
actions. 

Despite all apparent success the trades 
unions have had since the revolution, the 
economic situation of the Austrian working 
people is very precarious. In 1920 the 
International Trades -Union Federation 
started an action of assistance on a large 
scale by supplying victuals, clothing, linen, 
etc., to the working people at Vienna. 

As it was the case in Austria, in Hungary, 
too, a most unfavorable legislation hindered 
the development: of trades unions until the 
revolution broke out. There was neither 

_liberty of the press nor liberty of meetings. 
By the obstacles raised to the new founda- 
tion of trades unions, the confiscation of 
trades union papers, frequent punishments 
of workers for promoting the movement 
inflicted by the employers, etc., hampered 
the activity of the trades unions very much. 
Only the revolution in November, 1918, 
brought the long-desired liberty which, 
indeed, was not of long duration. The 
number of members belonging to the social- 
istic trades union committee multiplied 
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promptly and especially those who were 
organized the latest, who had no trades 
union schooling, were the most radical. 


Very soon they proceeded to establish a 


soviet republic after the Russian models 
which, after having caused immense damage 
to the country, was soon compelled to ab- 
dicate in favor of a government of the right. 
New measures of suppression followed 
against the socialistic trades unions, whilst 
the Christian trades unions made a great 
ser being protected by government. 
e following figures are characteristic for 
this movement: The trades unions belong- 
ing to the trades union committee had 86,000 
members in 1910 and 107,000 at the be- 
ginning of 1914. This number fell off to 
43,000 at the end of 1915, it rose to 215,000 
till the end of 1917 and to 721,000 members 
after the revolution at the end of 1918. 
After the soviet republic had been pro- 
claimed which, in point of fact, compelled 
the workmen to join the unions the number 
increased till middle of 1919 up to 1,422,000 
workmen, employes and officials. After 
the collapse of the soviet republic the 
number decreased rapidly and at the begin- 
ning of 1920, it amounted to 212,000 and 
at the end of 1920 to 152,000 members only. 
The Christian trades unions, on the other 
hand, which had no great importance before 
the war counting but few members, made 
a great advance after the breakdown of the 
soviet republic, having 190,000 members in 
June, 1920, according to a statement made 
at the International Christian Congress. 
The new government adopted a series 
of measures of suppression against the 
trades unions. All those founded after 
November, 1918, were offhand dissolved, 
and the others were threatened with dis- 
solution. Those doing active work for 
the trades unions have much to suffer by 
imprisonments and other punishments. 





Nowadays, every branch of organized labor is only too happy when its employers get 
together. Laborers know that once their bosses can summon the face to look upon one 
another in council, in the presence of the public, those with the meanest faces, trying to 


hide the cognizance of their base practices toward their employes 


» will as a rule keep 


quiet and let those who can with consistency speak up to the level of public expectations 
of employing-class duty. Besides, a common understanding among employers is sometimes 
economically beneficial. The justly disposed among them shame their opposites. Conse- 
quently, unfair competition is discountenanced. But the principal good reason why 
laborers like “capitalists” to come together is that the latter organization usually leads to 
a trade agreement with the laborers. A trade agreement stands for industrial peace. 








(OFFICIAL) 


‘All Organized Labor—Take Notice 


ANY constructive measures were 
recommended by the recent con- 
ventioa of the American Federation 

of Labor. Reference is herewith made to 
some of them in order that the official 
representatives of every organization affili- 
ated to the American Federation of Labor 
and every member of the rank and file 
may aid im carrying out the A. F. of L. 


program. 

Resolution No. 15 pointed out the danger- 
ous attitude of the courts, many of which 
have shown an alarming antagonism toward 
the organized wage earners. Injunctious 
of the severest nature have been issued to 
forbid trade unions from engaging in legiti- 
mate activities to maintain or improve 
American standards. The officers of all 
organizations affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor are urged to collect 
copies of all injunctions issued and the 
decisions of the judiciary on auy question 
pertaining to labor and forward them to the 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Vigorous opposition to the abolition or 
the weakening in any way of the powers of 
the Department of Labor was, voiced in 
Resolution No. 124. The convention urged 
all national and international officials to give 
their fullest cooperation and support in 
this effort. The convention also directed 
that every effort be made to prevent the 
transferring of any bureau or division of 
the Department of Labor to the proposed 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Resolution No. 104 condemned the effort 
to abolish the Department of Agriculture. 
This department means to the farmers 
what the Department of Labor means to 
the wage-earners of our country. Every 
possible aid should be given to the farmers’ 
organizations in various sections of the 
country to defeat this proposition. The 
convention also urged that the trade unions 
assist in every practical way the advancement 
of cooperation between the farmers and 
labor in order that the producers of food 
and other products of labor can be brought 
nearer to the consumer. 


Resolutions Nos. 106 and 132 directed 
the Executive Council to oppose by every 
means in its power any attempt to emascu- 
late the Chinese exclusion laws to permit 
the admission of a single coolie into the 
United States or its possessions. A most 
emphatic protest has been made to the com- 
mittee on immigration of the house against 
this most vicious attempt to Chinaize the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

In conformity with Resolution No. 123, 
urging civil service reclassification, letters 
have been sent to the president, the presi- 
deut of the senate, the speaker of the house, 
the chairmen of the house and senate com- 
mittees on civil service, urging the adoption 
of a wage scale commensurate with the skill, 
training and responsibility involved in 
the work performed with just relation to 
the increased cost of living and without 
discrimination on grounds of sex. 

Extraordinary efforts should be put forth 
to induce congress to pass the Nolau mini- 
mum wage bill which provides that no em- 
playe of the government shall be paid less 
than $3 per day. 

The Sheppard-Towner maternity and 
infancy bill, which was approved by the 
convention, was passed by the senate and 
is now in the house. 

Resolution No. 50 directed that every 
effort be made to secure legislation providing 
that the highest rate of taxation levied 
during the war upon incomes and excess 
profits be retained until the full money 
cost of the war shall have been paid, and 
further demanding that the government 
promptly levy a rapidly progressive tax 
upon the value of land and other natural 
resources speculatively held in order that 
the national debt may be promptly relieved. 

The convention endorsed the request 
of the rural letter carriers for legislatin 
granting equipment allowances. 

Resolutions Nos. 52 and 54 called upon 
congress to correct certain inequalities in 
the postal salary classification act and’ to 
minimize night work in the postal service. 
The resolution als> urged that a ceutra] 
agency be provideitoaimiuister the reclassifi- 
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cation and that representatives of the 2m- 
ployes shall have membership on such ad- 
ministrative body. They should receive the 
support of every wage earner. 

The Executive Council was directed to 
continue its effort to sectre the enactment 
of a law that will forbid the importation 
of labor from any country until such times 
as conditions in our country shall have become 
more stabilized and the relations of life 
more nearly normal. 

Resolution No. 136 urged congress to 
enact adequate import duties on crude oil 
and petroJeum products to protect the inde- 
pendent petroleum and coal producing 
industries in the United States. The ways 
and means committee of the house granted 
the request, but when the tariff bill was 
‘reported to the house the clause making 
such provision was stricken out. Efiorts 
are being made to have it incorporated in 
the bill in the senate. 

The convention approved the pljans to 
eliminate the competition of products of 
convict labor. State federations of labor 
were urged by the convention to assist in 
securing the necessary legislation. 

The convention endorsed the work of the 
federal trade commission in inbtaining 
and publishing information regarding owner- 
ship, production, distribution, sales and 
profits in the basic industries, especially 
those affecting the necessaries of life. At- 
tempts to weaken the federal trade com- 
mission are being actively made and it is 
the duty of every organization of labor 
and of al] right thinking people to demand 
that the federal trade commission be not 
abolished, or its powers weakened in any 
manner. 

Resolution No. 55 called attention to the 
conspiracy continually being organized to 
secure control of the natural resources of our 
country and urged that legislation be en- 
acted for federal control through publicity 
or otherwise over the development and dis- 
tribution of the country’s natural resources. 

The convention disapproved the zone 
system of chiarging for the delivery of second- 
class mail. Letters have been sent to the 
president, postmaster general and all mem- 
bers of congress urging an investigation of 
the entire postal system. Officials of the 
national and international unions were re- 


quested to send in requests for such an 
investigation. 
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Resolution No. 38 urged cooperative 
understandings between state boards for 
vocationa] education and the committees 
on education of the state federations of 
labor, the city central bodies and the 
several trades, to see that the men and 
women are trained efficiently. State federa- 
tions were urged to call the attention of 
their respective legislatures to the ad- 
vantage of the industrial rehabilitation act 
and to request legislation accepting the 
federal act for industrial rehabilitation. 

Resolution No. 57 declares against compul- 
sory universal military training, recognizing 
that the chief purpose of the greater number 
of those advocating such military training is 
not to defend our country but to create a 
militaristic spirit and with a large standing 
army to defeat the hopes and aspirations 
of labor and the farmers to secure legiti- 
mate changes in our economic and indus- 
trial. system in an orderly way in order to 
improve their economic status. 

The Executive Council was directed to 
assist recognized labor organizations by 
every effort in its power to have proper 
legislation enacted providing for govern- 
ment ownership and democratic operation 
of the transportation system of the United 
States. The convention also expressed its 
approval of an equalization of wages for 
the employes on each road and in the 
departments in which they may be em- 
ployed. 

Resolution No. 63 unequivocally endorsed 
the campaign being made by the printing 
trades unions to make the 44-hour week 
universal in the printing industry, and di- 
rected the Executive Council to grant all 
assistance within its power to establish that 
most desirable condition. 

Resolution No. 71 urged upon all bodies 
of organized labor affiliated to the A. F. 
of L. to consider the purchase of the state 
of Nofth Dakota bonds in order that the 
people of that state will be enabled to 
carry out their industrial program. 

The convention in Resolution No. 88 
re-indorsed the position heretofore taken 
at Montreal by the A. F. of L. of impartiality 
toward the various organizations of war 
veterans. 

Resolution No. 96 condemned the sale of 
fraudulent and worthless stocks and se- 
curities to the people and called upon the 
government to continue the issuance of 
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treasury savings securities and to adopt 
every mearfs to call to the attention of the 
great body of men, women and children 
in the United States the splendid oppor- 
tunity of practicing thrift and investing 
their funds in government securities to the 
end that thrift, economy, and the accumu- 
lation of a savings fund may become a part 
of the everyday life of every American 
worker. 

Resolution No. 98 urges all trade unionists 
and friends of labor having printing or 
bookbinding done to use only union water- 
mark paper. 

The convention reiterated the action of 
the Montreal convention supporting the 
Irish people in their struggle for freedom and 
for the recognition of the Irish republic. 

Resolution No. 121 endorsed the Ohio 
workmen’s compensation law and urged 
the officials and members of all state federa- 
tions of labor to petition and work for 
the adoption of workmen’s compensation 
legislation modeled after the law now in 
operation in the state of Ohio. 

Each local union was urged in Resolution 
No. 130 to contribute in such way as may be 
advisable either from its own treasury or 
otherwise a sufficient amount to care for 
the support of at least one orphan in the 
Near East. The cost would be $60 a year. 
It was recommended that funds could be 
secured through the presentation in shops 
and factories of the facts about the famine 
in Armenia, Syria and Persia. 

Resolution No. 75 directed that all sub- 
stantial aid be given the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers in the struggle to protect 
them from the machinations of unfair em- 
ployers’ associations and other reactionary 
interests. 

The attention of the convention was called 
to various instances in which the manage- 
ment of companies, while reserving for them- 
selves the right and privilege of collective 
action with other business concerns in 
similar lines of industry, yet denied to their 
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employes the right to join the union of their 
craftand tobargain collectively through their 
chosen representatives. This is particularly 
true of the Buckwalter Stove Company of 
Royersford, Pa. 

The convention urged that all members 


‘of organized labor should render every pos- 


sible aid and assistance to the organized 
unskilled workers to secure for them better- 
ments in their conditions of employment. 

The sentiment expressed by the conven- 
tion that an extraordinary campaign of 
organization be launched is submitted to 
the officials of all national and international 
unions, state and city central bodies and 
local uaions for their earnest consideration. 
In order that this campaign will be suc- 
cessful it is mecessary for each one of 
the 4,500,000 members of the trade union 
movement to be active and alert in its 
support. The-yet unorganized who have 
suffered reductions in wages, unemploy- 
ment and unbearable working conditions 
are in a mood that will make their organi- 
zation less difficult. 

We, therefore, ‘hope that every member 
of the trade unions will appoint himself a 
committee of one to agitate, educate and 
organize those without the fold of unionism. 
There is no greater cause than that which 
protects the home, brings light into the 
lives of those who work for wages and makes 
for a higher and better civilization. 

If any further information is desired on 
any of the questions herein set forth which 
are submitted to your careful and serious 
consideration, write to the undersigned. 
In the meantime all are urged to lose no 
opportunity and leave nothing undone 
to secure the legislation recommended by 
the convention and to gain the five million 
goal. 

By order of the Executive Council, 

American Fede ration of Labor. 


(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
President. 





It is the duty of man to work, but work was never designed and ought never to be 
“$0 prostituted as to lead to debasement or slavery. 

“I rejoice at every effort workingmen make to organize. I hail the Jabor movement; it 
is my only hope for democracy. Organize and stand together. Let the nation hear a 
united demand from the laboring voice.”—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 





Report of the Legislative Committee 


HE ‘sugar planters. of the Hawaiian 

Islands are leaving nothing undone 

to influence Congress to pass a bill 
that will permit the importation into that 
' territory of 50,000 Chinese coolies under 
bond to work in any occupation that may 
be desired. 

Mr. Walter Dillingham, upon whose 
railroad in Hawaii the rule is said to be to 
employ Japanese instead of white men, 
has authorized a statement which was 
published in the Star Bulletin of Honolulu 
that a publicity bureau would be opened 
in Washington to aid the plans of the sugar 
planters. 

There is apparently some hitch in the 
plans to have the House pass the Chinese 
coolie bill. Through the best information 
obtainable a majority of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration is opposed to the 
measure and the publicity department of 
the sugar planters states that “the Hawaiian 
Commission hopes to get the resolution 
through the Senate first before it comes up 
in the House for a vote.” 

The coolie bill in the House is in a most 
peculiar position. H. J. Resolution 171 
was introduced unexpectedly July 7, after 
a similar bill had been rejected by the Im- 
migration Committee. Representative Al- 
bert Johnson of Washington, the chairman, 
immediately called a meeting of the com- 
mittee, which voted to report the bill 
favorably. Such a hue and cry went up 
from all parts of the United States that it 
changed the plans of those who were re- 
sponsible for this most un-American measure. 

Another meeting of the committee was 
called and a motion was made to reconsider 
the vote by which the committee had pre- 
viously ordered a favorable report made 
to the House. 

Chairman Johnson refused to put the 
motion. Nevertheless the bill has not yet 
been reported to the House and is care- 
fully tucked away in Chairman Johnson's 
pocket. The situation now is, will Chairman 
Johnson present the bill in the House or 
permit a reconsideration in the committee? 
If the latter, the bill will be killed, as a 
majority of the members are opposed to it. 
Neither the House or the committee can 
act upon it until Chairman Johnson de- 
cides what he intends todo. The latest ad- 


vices are that efforts are being made to 
find a way to chloroform the House bill, as 
it has proved a most dangerous menace 

to the laws political ambitions of those 
who have come out in its favor. 

The strenuous protest made by Presi- 
dent Gompers and other representatives of 
labor undoubtedly compelled the “coolie’ 
advocates to change theif tactics. When 
the sugar planters discovered that their 
well-laid plans had gone wrong they hastened 
over to the Senate building and appealed 
to Senator Dillingham, sald to be a relative 
of Walter Dillingham, to immediately begin 
hearings on his coolie bill known as S. J. 
Res. 82. The Senator immediately set 
August 13 for hearings to begin. Witnesses 
in favor of the bill were heard. Another 
hearing was called for August 18 and 
President Gompers was invited to appear. 
This was impossible at that time as Presi- 
dent Gompers was in Canada on official 
business of a most important nature. 

Information comes from Hawaii, however, 
that there will be no more hearings. Mr. 
Harry Irwin, Attorney General for Hawaii, 
who had been in Washington using his in- 
fluence to have the coolie bill passed, gave 
out a statement on his return to Honolulu, 
August 29, according to the nespapers, as 
follows: 

I believe that the report of the Senate Committee 
on the mieasure will be favorable. I have based this 
assumption on the fact that I received a letter 
shortly before the Maus sailed saying that Samuel 
Gompers had asked that the Senate hearing be con- 
tinued for three weeks. The Senate Committee 
promptly turned the request down and closed its 

ngs. 

No such request was made of the Senate 
committee. Senator Dillingham was in- 
formed that President Gompers was in 
Canada on an important mission and would 
not return until between August 18 and 20. 
The statement of Mr. Irwin therefore inti- 
mates that the Senate Committee does not 
intend to hold any further meetings but 
will report the bill favorably to the Senate 
and pass it by the usual methods when ob- 
jectionable legislation is sought to be rail- 
roaded through that body. No publicy 
intimation has been given by Senator Dilling- 
ham that further hearings will not be held. 
Mr. Irwin, owever, may have inside in- 
formation. 
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Mr. Irwin ‘also in his interview printed 
im the Honolulu newspaper states: 


It is now a question of hard, concerted effort by 
the péople of Hawaii, especially during the month of 
September, to put this measure over at all. It is 
necessary at this time to make a strong effort to 
have men in skilled employment here (Honolulu) to 
send on resolutions endorsing this measure. 


It is possible that the propaganda mill . 


of the sugar planters can organize a non- 
unicn union and have it pass resolutions 
favoring the coolie bill. The sugar planters 
of the islands are becoming so desperate 
it is intimated by Mr. Irwin, that they will 
use any means to.deceive members of Con- 


gress. 

In our report, published in the September 
issue of the AMERICAN FECERATIONIST, we 
called attention to an advertisment printed 
in the Honolulu Star Bulletin urging all 
citizens of the islands who had a relative or 
friend in Congress to cable them without 
cost requesting them to vote for the coolie 
bill. This assisted - propaganda has borne 
fruit. Mr. John Effinger of Honolulu cabled 
Senator Harry S. New for his support. 
Senator New and Effinger were college 
chums and the Senator affectionately calls 
him “Cudney.” In his reply to the cable 
of Mr. Effinger, Senator New wrote: 


My Dear Cupngy: I just.now have your cable 
of the Sth. I am certainly for the passage of the 
bill permitting the importation of Chinese for use 
on the sugar plantations of Hawaii and shall vote 
for it if it ever comes up. My sole regret is that I am 
not able to do more for it. Walter Dillingham has 
made a very favorable impression here, and I be- 
lieve the bill has a chance. At all events I am 
for it. I am glad to have had your cable and shall 
always be glad to hear from you: With best wishes, 

Cordially yours, 
Harry &. New. 


Senator New says that he believes the 
bill “has a chance.’”’ It is hoped he will 
change his mind after hearing from his 
constitutents in Indiana, who are said to be 
much over-wrought because a representa- 
tive of that state is supporting such an 

un-American proposition. 

OM. Julius Unger of Honolulu manager 
of M. A. Gunst Company, Inc., also has a 
friend in Congress. He cabled Representa- 
tive Kahn of California whose citizens 
can not have forgotten the intense struggle 
they had for thirty years to secure legis- 
lation excluding Chinese coolies. When 
Representative Kahn's constituents have read 


the letter re wrote in reply to Mr. Unger 
they might have something to say about 
the Chinese coolie bill. The letter follows: 


My Dear Frienp: I have your telegram of Aug- 
ust 6 regarding the labor situation in the territory 
of Hawaii. I can assure you that I am in hearty 
favor of amending the law to permit the admission 
of Chinese laborers to meet the present needs. I 
have already spoken to some members of the House 
regarding the matter. Of course the legislation will 
have to be guarded sufficiently to restrain the immi- 
grants from coming to the mainland of the United 
States, and also provide for their return to China 
at the end of their term of service. I am glad to have 
heard from you upon the subject. 

Very truly yours, 
Juirus KAHN 


Senator Shortridge of California was pvon- 
committal in his reply to a similar request 
made by George Harris, manager of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company. The 
Senator replied: 


The matter mentioned in your telegram of August 
Il has my earnest attention. 


Explanation of why E. Faxon Bishop, who 
it will be remembered was prosecuted in 
1903 for violating the Contract Labor law 
and who is now active in sécuring the 
importation of Chinese under bond, is in 
favor of the bill is contained in a little 
story printed in the Star Bulletin of Hono- 
lulu. Mr. Bishop is one of the trustees of the 
Bishop estate, which owns 576 square miles 
(368,640 acres) of land in Hawaii. Mr. 
Bishop drew for his work as trustee last 
year $5,000. It can be well understood 
why Mr. Bishop is anxious to import coolies 
to the islands. 

We also called attention in our September 
report that a conference of editors would 
be held in Honolulu in October and the 
Star Bulletin, the official organ of the sugar 
planters, had urged that some thousands of 
dollars must be raised by direct solicitation 
for the convention and entertainment funds. 
It added that it would be “money well in- 
vested.” It may be. One editor has al- 
ready visited Honolulu. He went there 
an anti-coolie advocate. He returned to 
the mainland converted to the coolie bill. 

At the Denver convention the American 
Federation of Labor declared in resolu- 
tions that 500 Chinese coolies were being 
smuggled into the United States every 
month. This was corroborated a few days 
ago by the announcement of the Secretary of 
Labor that 50,000 Chinese coolies had been 
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smuggled into the United States across the 
Canadian line and were stil) in this couatry. 
The agitation for the admission of Chinese 
coolies into Hawaii has had a degrading 
influence on the enforcement of the Chinese 
Exclusion law. 

The farmers of the country are opposed 
.to the importation of Chinese into any part 
of the United States. A letter from Secre- 
tary Charles A. Lyman states that the Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations has 
adopted the following resolution: 

We favor the support of stringent immigration 
Jaws in order to maintain American standards of 
eitizenship, and especially do we oppose the admission 
of oriental labor. 


Unemployment Conference 


The conference called by the President 
to “inquire into the volume and distribu- 
tion of unemployment, to advise upon 
emergency measures that can be properly 
taken by employers, iocal authorities and 
civic bodies and to consider such measures 
as would tend to give impulse to the re- 
covery of business and commerce to normal”’ 
is now under way. It is the first conference 
of its kind ever held in the United States. 


Only one question is to be considered: That 
is how to find work for the workers. Con- 
troversial industria] questions will not be 
permitted to interfere with the success of 
the conference, which is called at this time 
in order that representative men of the 


United States can draw up a plan of pro- 
cedure to solve the present problem of 
unemployment. 


Sales Tax. 


There is much evidence that an overturn 
sales tax law will be forced on the people 
sooner or later. The. publicity agents of 
those who desire to relieve the well-to-do 
from paying taxes and shift the burden to 
those least able to bear it are keeping up a 
continual hammering in favor of the sales 
tax. It is being pointed to as a relief from 
all other tax laws. All grievances of the 
tax ridden people of our country will dis- 
appear and joy will reign supreme. It is 
a beautiful picture painted by these pub- 
licity agents, and it is believed by those 
responsible that it will not be many months 
until the people themselves will be hypno- 
tized into the belief that an overturn sales 
tax will remedy all their grievances and that 


- 


. 
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they will clamor for the enactment of such a 
law. Senator Smoot has not given up the 
idea and wil] endeavor to amend the revenue 
bil] by including a sales tax. 


- Reclamation. 


Members of Congress who, during the 
recess returned to their homes and put 
both ears to the ground, discovered that 
their constitutents were not orly much 
exercised but exceedingly angry over the 
failure to enact constructive legislation that 
would be beneficial to the vast army of 
unemployed. It is believed they now will 
be more receptive to the urgent appeals 
from all parts of the country for favorable 
action on the proposed reclamation of waste 
and arid lands of which there are more than 
341,000,000 acres in the United States. 
Many bills have been introduced to that 
purpose. 

Attempts were made to have the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of the House report a 
bill that would not be acceptable to the peo- 
ple. President Gompers, however, wrote an 
urgent letter to Representative M. P. Kin- 
kaid, Chairman of the Irrigation of Arid 
Lands Committee, requesting that the hear- 
ings be not closed until Labor and all others 
interested could make their desires known. 
Chairman Kinkaid agreed with President 
Gompers, and further hearings will be held. 

The desire of those who are deeply inter- 
ested in the reclamation of waste and arid 
lands is that a most comprehensive law be 
enacted that will be nation wide and cover all 
questions involved. Senators Jones of 
Washington,. Borah, McNary, and Repre- 
sentative Bankhead have presented bills out 
of which a satisfactory measure can be 
drawn. 


Legalizing Judicial Kidnapping 
S. 657, which President Gompers charac- 
terized would legalize kidnapping, is still 
in the hands of the sub-committee of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. The sub- 
committee is awaiting an opinion from 


Attorney General Daugherty as to its con- 


stitutionality. The intent of the bill is to 
give any judge in any federal district the 
right of issuing a warrant for the arrest of 
any indicted person who may live in a far 
distant state, arrest him, transport him to 
the place of indictment and trial without 
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giving him a hearing on the question of prob- 
able cause before being removed from the 
district of his domicile. 

The bill passed the Senate on a calendar 
day, without discussion and when it was not 
necessary for a quorum to be present. Only 
three or four senators were in the chamber. 
It is rumored that the Attorney General will 
not take the responsibility of giving an 
‘ Opinion but will throw the responsibility for 
whatever action may be taken on the bill 
on the Judiciary Committee of the House. 


Convict Made Goods 


H. R. 7565, by Representative Hawes, 
prohibits the importation and entry of goods, 
wares and merchandise made wholly or in 
part by convict labor or made from materials 
which have been in any manner manipulated 
by convict labor. The ty provided is a 
fine of not less than $1,000 or more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not less than 
one year or more than three years, or both, 
in the discretion ‘of the court. The bill is in 
line with the desire of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to prevent the competition of 
convict made goods with those produced by 
free labor. 


Meat Packing Monopoly 


Much criticism has already developed of 
the law enacted by Congress to control 
the meat packing industry. This criticism 
does not come from the packers, who are 
overjoyed because of the friendliness of the 
law to their interests. To show that the 
friends of the packers in Congress wished 
to clinch the benefits of the law in the inter- 
ests of the packers they on August 24 
placed a limit of $5,000 on the salaries 
of the officials engaged by the Department of 
Agriculture to administer the act. Five thou- 
sand dollars is not a tempting salary to men 
who would earnestly strive to enforce the 
provisions of the law. 

Senator Kenyon criticized this provision. 
He referred to the “ startling discrepancy be- 
tween the salaries of theshipping board and 
salaries where a great measure like this, in 
which all the people are interested, are con’ 
cerned,” and added: 

It provides that the man who is in charge of that 
great work can only receive $5,000 a year, which 
means, of course, that they can not find a competent 
man to do it, which of course means blocking success- 


ful packer legislation. 
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The fact that the meat packers have no 
more to fear from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and that they are being controlled 
by a law it is freely accepted they favored 
enactment of themselves does not augur well 
for the future safety of the people from 
profiteering in food stuffs. Already it is 
charged the meat packers have bought 
control of the Californiafruit crop as a pre- 
liminary to going into the grocery business. 


Opposed to Criticism 


That members of Congress are sensitive 
to criticism and desire that none shall be 
made to prevent their reelection is evidenced 
by S. Resolution 142, introduced by Sena- 
tor Myers August 22, providing for an in- 
vestigation into the political activities of 
the motion picture industry. Senator Myers, 
according to his resolution, has learned that 
the motion picture interests havedecided to 
use their publicity power against all state 
legislators and congressional candidates who 
have shown themselves to be hostile to the 
interests of that industry. All too often 
when a man becomes a member of Congress 
he assumes the attitude as if he were the 
government, and, like the divinity that 


hedges a king, believes he can do no wrong. 
Such a _ congressman when criticised 
straightens himself, throws back his head, 
pounds his chest forcibly, and says: “You 
can not criticise me, I am the government.” 

It it were not for the alertness of labor 
and other progressive organizations most 


inimical legislation agairist the liberties 
of the people would be enacted. As the 
great majority of the members of Congress 
are lawyers who can legally do what citi- 
zens can not do it is not surprising that 
after their election to that body they seek 
by legislation to suppress anything and 
everything that will be distasteful to them, 
no matter how desirable it might be to all 


the people. 
Department of Labor 


Repeated statements are being printed in 
the daily press that the Department of Labor 
is to be abolished. These statements have 
been denied by Walter F. Brown, Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Government Departments. He also 
states that every effort will be made to in- 
crease the efficiency of the department. In 
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this statement lies the danger. It is possible 
that the committee believes that if the func- 
tions of the department are reduced by trans- 
ferring certain divisions to other departments 
that it will then have less work to do and 
because of that fact wil] be more efficient. 
No more ridiculous position could be found 
for weakening the powers and duties of the 
Department of Labor. 

The Department of Labor was created to 
protect the welfare of the wage-earvers 
of the country. Anything that will be for 
their benefit should be part of its powers 
and duties. No only should all the divisions 
of the Department of Labor be retained but 
there are others that should be placed in its 
charge, notably the Vocational Board of 
Education. 

The newspaper stories afe believed to be 
propaganda to hide the real intentions of the 
committee. It is thought Congress will whit- 
tle away at its structure until it is weakened 
beyond measure. The latest reports current 
is that its name will be changed to the De- 
partment of Public Welfare and, therefore, 
become a minor issue or a “pink tea” affair. 


Conclusion 


Too much emphasis can not be placed 
upon the warning to the people of our coun- 
try that the conspiracy to open the gates 
of the United States to Chinese coolies has 
not been weakened but is still most active 


and growing stronger every day. There 
should be no Jet up in the fight against 
this most despicable effort to break down 
American standards. The sugar planters, 
who thought they had H. J. Resolution 171 
clinched for passage in the House are not 
now so certain. Therefore, they have 
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turned their attention to the Senate where, 
they say, coolie labor will meet with more 
kindly consideration. 

The bill which proposes to legalize judi- 
cial kidnapping, known as S. 567, should 
also be closely watched, as well as the cam- 
paign of certain interests to weaken the func- 
tions of the Department of Labor. 

Those who would shift taxation from the 
rich to the poor are continually advocating 
the overturn sa'es tax. While it is practically 
certain that such a principle will not be 
approved by the present Congress the rails 
are being well greased for its introduction 
and passage in the next Congress. 

AJl national and international unions, 
state and city central bodies and local unions 
should give attention to the reclamation bills 
now before Congress. They should demand 
that the best bill possible be passed, as the 
future of the United States depends upon the 
attraction of its citizens from the cities to the 
farm. 

It is also advisable to keep in close touch 
with everything being done by Congress: 
While it is generally considered that the 
members are in a different frame of mind 
since returning from home, where they 
passed the recess, there is no telling what 
influences they will meet that will change 
their activities back into the reactionary rut. 
Upon the votes of the members in the com- 
ing session will depend the extent of the en- 
thusiasm of their constituents in the next 
election. - 

W. C. RoBERTs, 
E. R. McGrapy, 
EpGarR WALLACE, 
Legislative Representatives, 
American Federation of Labor. 





It is held by those who favor the unlimited immigration of Chinese laborers that 


the passage of an exclusion law would be detrimental to the commercial interests of 
the United States. Our answer is that the limited benefits of trade to be obtained by 
,the so-called open-door policy in China can not even in the smallest degree recompense 
our people for the immensely greater loss caused by the displacement of so many of our 
countrymen who are consumers as well as producers. 

The contrasted consuming power of the Chinese laborer is limited almost exclusively 
to the products of China, and the surplus of his earnings is sent out of this country, 
where it is earned, checking its prospe-ity, while the money paid as wages to our own 
people remains and correspondingly enriches it, stimulating our own industry and trade, 
thereby tending to continue national prosperity. The very opposite effect is obtained by 
the employment of Chinese. 




















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From Tae ATLANTIC TO THE PactFic 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Railway Clerks 


Geo. S. Levi—We now have 1,653 local unions, 
an increase of 13, with a total membership of 
161,000. State of employment is improving. The 
strikes on the A. B. & A. and M. & N. A. railroads on 
account of reduction of wages is still on. Three 
hundred union members are affected. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We now have 36 local unions 
with a total membership of 2,600. Two deaths 
resulted in an expenditure of $2,000. State of 
employment is good. We are contemplating a 
contract on wages and working conditions to take 
the place of war-time agreements. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl—We have 5 local unions with a total 
membership of 369. A national strike is on to 
demand increase of wages. We went on strike 
August | and are still negotiating. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have 250 local unions and 
our membership totals 800. New local unions were 
formed in Bakersfield, California and in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Seven deaths have occurred, result- 
ing in an expenditure of $1,050. State of employ- 
ment is improving. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison—A new local union was 
formed in Chicago—we now have 102. State of 
employment is poor, but is improving slightly. 

was a proposed reduction in wages in Laramie, 
Wyoming, but it was resisted and the question has 
been referred to a board of arbitration. Our local 
union in Sacramento, California, has signed union 
agreement calling fer the same wages as last year. 
A’ campaign is being carried on to organize the 
employes of the hand laundries in Chicago; also a 
campaign to organize some of the smaller cities 
in California. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’Connor.—For the relief of our 
unemployed, totaling 582 persons, $5,420.50 was 
spent; $903 was spent for our 86 sick and disabled 
members; and $900, as the result of 3 deaths in 
our membership. There are strikes in Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Baltimore, New York, Toronto, 
Rockford (Illinois), Houston, Cleveland, and 
Boston, to obtain increases in wages and reduction 
of hours. State of employment is bad. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler—We have 10 local unions with 
a total membership of 500. Many are unemployed 
and all shops are closed except one at present on 
account of deadlock in agreement negotiations with 
Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association. The old 
agreement expired July 31 and no general agrec- 
ment has yet been arrived at. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. Mac Caskie.—We have 3 local unions with 
: total membership of 77. State of employment is 
air. 


Fruit and Vegetable Workers 


Florence Godshall.—We now have 37 local unions 
with a total membership of 2,410. ‘Two new local 
unions were formed at Sanger and Lodi, California. 
There was a strike at Hanford, California, affecting 
18 union members, to raise wages 1 cent per box 
for packing peaches. It lasted only 4 hours and 
was successful, State of employment is very poor. 





FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—P. J. Donahue: 
Employment is not steady. 
exists in mining in 


ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro.—J. C. Hilliard: 

Conditions are very bad; however, organized 
labor is in better condition than unorganized. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady and condition of organized 
labor excellent. There is a great demand for the 
union label. 


Unemployment 


CALIFORNIA 


Petaluma.—Wm. M. Smith: 

Printers secured 44-hour week with almost as 
much pay as they received under 48-hour week. 
Employment is not steady. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Despite bad times some organizations are making 
fair agreements with only 50 cents a day reduction 
in wages and working conditions are still upheld. 
There is a strike on in all building trades. 

Stockton.—E. G. Florell: 

Members of culinary alliance have received no 
wage reduction. Wages and hours remain the same 
in building trades. . Bricklayers have voluntarily 
cut former scale $1 per day. Printing trades are 
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trike. We are fighting to secure the 44- 
‘ We are keeping away from “movies 


still on - 
poser Ra by companies unfair to organized labor. 


plasterers and carpenters have 


Bricklayers, 
: wages $1 a day. Employment 
voluntarily reduced Wort ion of organized labor 


is ffient. We demand the union label. 
COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. How nee pe 
wages excepr'tk@.no material change in hours 
pas a reduction of 3 atized street car = 
mines and railroads are increasing their working 
forces and the sugar industry will usc a number af 
idle men soon. Union-labeled goods can be had 
in nearly all stores here. We are making a special 
effort to boost the sale of union-mined coal. Meat 
cutters, packing house workers and federal em- 
ployes are increasing their membership. 

Las Animas.—Richard Tadlock: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of 
organized labor is better than unorganized. Every- 
body is boosting the use of union-labeled goods and 
all merchants have them on their shelves. 

Leadville —Alfred Pomeroy: 

Employment is not steady and idle men are 
very discouraged. 


FLORIDA 


Tampa.—Richard B. Lovett: 

A union of colored railway car cleaners is being 
formed. State of employment in building trades 
is fair. Condition of organized labor is excellent. 

St. Petersburg —E. J. Foster: 

Employment is steady. Two new factories are 
working small forces. One new machine shop is 
employing union labor. Union men are resisting 
the non-union shop movement. The bakers are 
applying for charter. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Geo. Goodwyn: 

Employment is steady in some places. We are 
doing all we can to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Augusia.—C. McDaniel: 

The organized workers are more steadily em- 
ployed than the unorganized. Quite a few new 
residences are being constructed. On account of 
management refusing to arbitrate with an officer, 
as provided for by agreement, the clerks at Silver’s 
5 and 10 cents store are out on strike. 

Savannah.—Onie Oliver: 

_ Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. We have a strong label com- 
mittee from the central body in this city. 


ILLINOIS 


Cairo.—Jas. R. Barnwell: 

Number of plants have increased forces 20 per 
cent or more. Federal Barge Line is increasing 
forces. The track barges have arrived and steel 
constuction will start at once. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is 50 per cent better than unorganized. 


The Letter That Saved 
Bob Johnson’s Job 


—and paved the way 
for a better one! 


T was written to his employer by the 
I International Correspondence Schools. 
It told how “Robert Johnson had en- 
rolled for a course of home-study and had 
received a mark of 94 for his first lesson. 

Bob answered the summons to the Chief's 
office with just a little fear and trembling, 
for a lot of men were being dropped—a lot 
More WEIet uaviung wich pay reduced, 

But as Bob came in, his employer did a 
surprising thing. He got up quickly from 
his desk and grasped Bob warmly by the 
hand. 

“I want to congratulate you, young man, 
on the marks you are making with the 
I. C. S. I am glad to see that you are 
training yourself not only for your present 
job but for the job ahead. 

“We're cutting the pay-roll. Until I 
received this letter, I had you in mind as 
one of the men to be dropped. But not 
now. Keep on studying—-keep your eyes 
open—and pretty soon there'll be a better 
job for you around here. We're always 
looking for trained men.” 

Won't you let the I. C, S. help you, too? 
Won't you trade a few hours of your spare 
time for a good job, a good salary and the 
comforts that go with it? Then mark the 
work you like best on the coupon below and 
mail it to Scranton today. That doesn’t 
obligate you in the least, but it will be your 
first big step towards success. Do it now! 


— =e oe ee ee oe TEAR OUT HERE cee cee cee eet ees ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7899 
Without cost or obligation 
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Wage increase has been secured in construction of 
state road out of Cairo. 

Pana.—Chas. H. Pierson: 

Employment is not steady. Mines are working 
about one-third time at present. We are working 
to promote use of union-made goods. 


INDIANA 


Alexandria.—T. J. Conboy: 

Employment is not steady. A central labor 
council was organized at Middlesboro, Kentucky. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

Factory crafts that are unorganized are still 
receiving reductions in wages. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is very good. A building trades council 
is being organized. 

Lafayette—Louis J. Hart: 

Employment is fairly steady. Unemployment 
exists mostly among unorganized common labor. 
We are working to secure the use of union-labeled 
products. 

Portland.—Wm. N. Adney: 

Employment is not steady. Our local unions 
are standing together. We are demanding union- 
labeled goods. 


IOWA 


Cedar Falls.—Chas. C. MacKay: 

Central body has adopted resolutions urging the 
hastening of all public works to relieve the un- 
employed. City officials are considering big storm 
sewer proposition as a remedial measure. An 
attempt is being made to gather complete statistics 
upon cost of labor entering into all lines of work 
and commodities and the proportionate per cent 
of selling price. An active campaign is on to induce 
purchases of union-made goods, tobacco, and'tigars. 

Washington.—Albert Simpson: 

Employment is not steady. Some new residences 
are being built. We are using our best efforts to 
promote the use of union-made goods. 


KANSAS 


Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Employment in most all trades is steady. The 
university stadium foundation is now under con- 
struction and quite a few teamsters, laborers and 


carpenters are working. The firm agrees to use 
union men when they are furnished. The demand 
for union-labeled goods is increasing. 


Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

Employment is steady. Considerable street 
paving is going on and the Riverside mine is going 
to start soon. Condition of organized labor is 
excellent. Constant agitation is carried on to 
advance the work for union-labeled products. 

Salina.—C. L. Arterburn: 

Nearly all crafts are working at old scale except 
common laborers. Employment at present is 
steady. Everybody is demanding the union label. 

Salina.—Floyd M. Crain: 

Employment is steady. Some new residences are 
es constructed. Condition of organized labor 
is good. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville.—J. V. Poag: 

Hodcarriers at Dawson were organized and 
received a 10 cent increase in wages. They have 
about 200 members now. Employment is not 
steady. Some new road work has opened up. 
Condition of organized labor is good. We are 
demanding the union label on our purchases. 

Paducah.—W. 1. Pipkins: 

Employment is not steady. City contract on 
street and sidewalk work give some relief to un- 
employed. Conditions are very bad here. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—Harry B. Brawn: 

Conditions remain about the same. Road work 
is being carried on in all sections of state. Em- 
ployment is especially unsteady in paper trade and 
ship building industry. 

Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Unemployment exists in the building trades and 
among common laborers. Condition of organized 
labor is good, unorganized poor. We are- working 
to secure a demand for union-made goods. 

Portland.—E. C. Donahue: 

There is a general decrease in wages ranging from 
10 to 20 per cent in all building trades and in build- 
ing finish mills. A $200,000 job on school house 1s 
to start soon; also 3 or 4 fair-sized garages. Condi- 
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tion of organized labor is good. Prospects are 
beginning to look a little better than heretofore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Salem.—C. W. Fitzgerald: 

Employment is steady for bakers; also street 
carmen. ..Nearly all the carpenters are at work. 
Plumbers have accepted a 10 per cent reduction. 
Painters are on strike. Propaganda for non-union 
shon is apparently dead. Organized workers are 
better PaIG' time the unorganized. 

Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

The masons and carpenters have received a 
reduction in wages to 90 cents per hour. Employ- 
ment is not steady. Condition of organized labor 
is better than unorganized. We keep at the work 
to secure the use of union-made goods. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson.—Jas. G. Henley: 

Printers have four shops working the 44-hour 
week with no reduction in wages. All plants have 
added to their forces. Organized labor is holding 
up the standard of wages. 

River Rouge.—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is rather’ unsteady. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than unorganized. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Employment is very slack in building trades. 
Some of the contractorsare trying to put the 10-hour 
day into effect with the carpenters but they will 
not be successful. 

Minneapolis.—Albert Brown: 

The firemen and oilers have new local unions 
at Great Falls, Montana; White Fish, Montana, 
and Spokane, Washington. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus.—J. R. Gray: 

Unemployment exists in saw mills and textile 
works. It is announced that contracts will be let 
for Teachers’ Home, the Main Dormitory and 
Students’ Hall, at the M. S. C. W., the cost of which 
will be approximately $350,000. This will bring 
a small army of workers here and will put con- 
siderable extra money in circulation. 


MISSOURI 


Springfield —J. R. Moll: 

The street carmen were sticcessful in preventing 
& wage decrease. Employment is steady. The 
Frisco railroad has opened shops. Condition of 
organized labor is better by far than that of un- 
eens. We have an active ladies’ union label 
league. 


MONTANA 


Bozeman.—H. B. Clack: 

There has been a very slight improvement, in 
the quantity of work. Organized labor is trying 
to hold up the wage-scale while unorganized labor 
is accepting any wages they can get. 
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Look for the Dutch Boy 


For a good many years, 
the Dutch Boy Trade 
Mark has beena guaran- 
tee of Highest Quality. 
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Havre.—F. A. Morton: 

Work is scare in all lines. Only a few men are 
working in the shops and they work only 5 days 
a week. Condition of organized labor is good. We 
are talking up the union label to ow members. 


Missoula.—C. A. English: 

Employment is unsteady. Unemployment exists 
in lumber industry and in the building trades. 
Condition of organized labor is good. Wages of 
the unorganized have been cut 50 per cent. We 
have a union label’ committee at work. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester—Horace A. Riviere: 

The cotton weavers in Waterville, Maine, have 
been organized. Condition of organized labor is 
30 per cent better than that of unorganized. 


NEW JERSEY 


West Hoboken.—Wm. R. Ransom: 

Employment is steady; not over a dozen men 
have been laid off. Union labor is recognized here 
and no effort has been made to discourage organiza- 
tion work. It is said that organized men are steadier, 
more loyal and conscientious than the unorganized’ 


Wharton.—Augustus F. Luidemann: 

The total membership of Miners’ Union No. 
268, is unemployed. Chapter 253, Laws of N. J., 
provides that state, county and municipal work 
must be done on an 8-hour basis at prevailing rate 
of wages, but this law is violated in and around 
Wharton. 
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NEW YORE 


Buffalo.—Eugene W. Scott: 

About 40,000 workers are unemployed in Buffalo 
-_ vicinity. There is great activity on the part 
of business and professional elements to persuade 

to open up all lines of industry. 

Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

Building trades are working steady. Furniture 
factories are gradually taking back their employes 
who were laid off some time ago. 

New Rochelle.—Edw. P. Cotter: 

Employment is steady for all trades but the 
painters at present. Condition of organized labor 
is good. We are asking for union-labeled goods. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—C, W. Farrington: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. We have a committee 
at work to promote the use of union-made goods. 
We are conducting an organizing campaign which 
is meeting with much success and new local unions 
are coming in. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville—J. H. Lindsey: 

A number of non-union men have been laid off 
and have been replaced with union men. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is about 25 per cent better 
than unorganized. We are continually — 
the use of union-labeled goods. 

Greensboro.—Samuel McAdoo: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is better than unorganized. We are 
buying union-labeled goods. 

ce Point.—C. P. Davis: 

Employment is steady. The unions are taking 
in new members at each meeting. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—E. J. Jenson: 

State of employment in the building trades is 
good. Condition of organized labor is very much 
better than unorganized. Five local unions have 
affiliated with the Assembly. An active committee 
is doing very good work to advance the use of the 
union label. We want to create a great demand for 
union-labeled articles. 

Wilton.—Geo. Coles: 

Employment is not steady. We have state laws 
which are very favorable to organized labor as the 
result of electing laboring men to make our laws. 
This is a mining district and all the men employed 
in and around here are organized into the United 
Mine Workers of America. 


OHIO 


Akron.—l,. C. Blackburn: 

The rubber industry is picking up. The 8-hour* 
law has been enforced on school work. A new local 
union of truck drivers and chauffeurs has been 
organized. 

Bellaire —H. H. Hudson: 

The greatest thing of interest to this locality 
would be for the mills to start, giving employment 
to 5,000 idle men. Plans to prevent the non-union 
shop movement in this locality have had their 
effect. A new local union of chauffeurs was organ- 
ized at Martins Ferry. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

Employment is about 40 per cent normal in the 
mines. Some improvements are being made by 
grading and paving the streets. Organized labor 
here is 100 per cent better than unorganized. ‘The 
brick and clay workers’ trouble is stili unsettied 
but the men are standing firm. 

Lorain.—H. J. Cobb: 

Unemployment exists in every line. A strike 
is on at the American Ship Company to maintain 
the 8hour day. The prospects look good for 
organizing the steel workers. 

Mansfield —Emil Aderman: 

All crafts in building trades locked out except 
bricklayers. Employment is unsteady. City 
Council passed resolution to improve streets to 
relieve unemployment. The rubber industry and 
steel plant have increased forces. Legislative 
committee is active in presenting labor’s demands 
before civic bodies. 

Wellsville-—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Many are out of work. A fair demand is being 
made for union-labeled goods. 

Zanesville-—Jos. A. Bauer: 

B. & O. railroad has put back number of mea 
repairing cars. Building trades council is in the 
process of organization. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hartshorne.—Ben Estes: 

Unemployment exists in mines and factories. 
Building trades are working good. This district 
is about 90 per cent organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—T. J. Buck 

State of empicyment i in building trades is good. 
Unemployment exists in iron trades. 

Canonsburg.—Harley R. Phillips: 

We insist that merchants here handle union 
labeled goods. Employes in Canonsburg Iron & 
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Accuracy 


From the simplest test -of 
memory to the most elaborate 
specifications, whenever an or- 
der is to be given it is the cus- 
tom of the vast majority of 
people to put it in writing. 

This constant writing of or- 
ders is for the purpose of 
insuring accuracy. People are 
afraid to trust the ability of the 
one receiving the order to get 
it correctly, unless that order 
is put on paper. 

What a tribute to exceptional 
skill and training, then, is the 
record of the Bell telephone 
system. Last year more than 
eleven billion telephone con- 
versations were held over the 
lines of this system. 


Each of these billions of con- 


toward Better Service 


versations required the giving 
of an order to a telephone em- 
ployee. Not one of these orders 
could be put in writing. 

Some of them were given in 
loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly stated, 
some rapidly shot out. Yet so 
remarkable a standard of ac- 
curacy exists in the service of 
the Bell System that more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of all such 


orders were correctly received 


and executed. 


No other business is sub- 
jected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service 
of the Bell System for the last 
few months is proof that the 
telephone has returned to its 
pre-war standard of practice. 


“ BELL SYSTEM™ 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directa’ 
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Contracting Engineers 


Steel and Masonry Construction 
Piers and Sheds, Coaling Plants ° 








Cable Add Santee New York 
Cable Addr Pawnee Havana 
Western Union and Lieber Codes Used 


Havana Office, Zulueta 36 D 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


Formerly THE SNARE AND TRIEST CO. 
8 West 40th Street, New York 











Steel Company are on strike. The men are standing 
firm and we expect a settlement any day. 

Lebanon.—Elwood B. Watson: 

Cigar makers are in demand on scrap work. 
We are boosting the work for the use of union- 
made goods. Some new buildings are under con- 
struction. 

Munhall.—W. H. Shaffer: 

The use of union-labeled goods is strongly 
advocated. Condition$ of labor are slightly im- 
proved. Employment is not steady. 

Papeaien. —J. M. Richie: 

tt trades employment is fairly steady. 
we are building up the barbers and the long- 
shoremen’s organizations and organizing women’s 
auxiliaries of all trades. The typographical union, 
out since May 1, is determined to secure the 44- 
hour week. 

Pottsville —G. Edward Ossman: 

Employment is steady in the hard coal mines. 
Condition of organized labor is better than that 
of unorganized labor. 

Sunbury.—M. E. Smith: 

Employment is not steady. An overall factory 
is now in the course of construction. We are urging 
the merchants to handle union-labeled goods. 

Wilkes-Barre—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

The soft drink bottlers received $1 per week 
increase through negotiations. Allied printing 
trades secured the 44-hour week after a strike of 
6 or 8 weeks. The non-union movement was de- 
feated here. Employment around mines is steady. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—S. M. Sanders: 
Employment is not steady. We are agitating 
for the use of union-labeled goods. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

Employment is steady. It is expected that 
business will start to improve next month. Union 
plumbers have settled with one shop that was unfair. 
:- Our union label league is doing good work. 

Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

Work is scarce at present but we believe condi- 
tions will improve in the near future. The Eastman 
Kodak Co. and the Corning Glass plant are taking 
on some men. A few new residences are being 
constructed. 

Memphis.—C. M. Merker: 

We have succeeded in getting some of the stores 
to handle union-made goods. Employment is not 
steady. 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth.—J. C. Jefferson: 

Packers and builders have increased their forces 
somewhat. Some of the building tradesmen are 
working a 9-hour day. Employment is irregular 

San Antonio.—J. H. Barefield: 

Building and construction work is showing some 
improvement and the future seems bright for 
common labor. Employment is steady.#;We are 
educating the unorganized to offset the non-union 
shop propaganda. Condition of organized labor 
is good. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

This district is about 80 per cent organized. 
A new local union of boiler scrapers and repairers 
has been organized. Employment is not steady. 
We are working to advance the use of union-labeled 
goods. j 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

We look for better times in the near future in 
building trades. Employment is not steady at 
present. Conditions of organized labor are better 
than exist in the unorganized crafts. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—J. S. Shaw: 

Work has improved a little in the city. Employ- 
ment is steady in some places. Good work is being 
done to promote the use of union-made goods. 


WASHINGTON 


Colfax.—C. H. Schoenberger: 

Unemployment exists among the carpenters. 
We are urging the use of union-labeled goods. 

Seattle —Oscar H. McGill: 

We are organizing cooperative ‘timberworkers. 
Two mills are now in the process of organization. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adrian.—J. P. Cutright: 

There is talk of starting new plants at any time. 
Employment among the organized workers is 
steady. 

Fairmont.—Lula Montgomery: 

Unemployment exists in the factories. A union 
label league was organized at Interstate, West 
Virginia. 

Grafton.—C. W. Poe: 

Employment i is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. The jurisdiction of Typogra- 
phical Union 372 has been extended to this territory, 
giving us a union labor paper. 

Matewan.—A. C. Williams: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and.Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - . N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


























Carr. J. J. FLEET 
SUPERINTENDENT 


THE 
ASSOCIATED OPERATING 
COMPANY — 
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about 90 per cent organized. Martial law here 
prohibits the advancement of the labor movement. 


Richwood.—Chas. T. Wilson: 

A strike is on of 400 paper mill employes. Some 
new work is being done on roads. As the result 
of a very bad fire 40 buildings were destroyed. 
This will relieve somewhat the unemployment 
situation in building trades. Organized labor is 
maintaining all it has gained in the past years. 

‘ Wellsburg—Clyde McCoy: 

Employment is not very steady. This district 
is about 85 per cent organized. Two state police 
have been placed in Brook county. 

Wiliamstown.—J. B. Easton: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor has 
big advantage over the unorganized and the latter 
are beginning to realize it and are making inquiries. 
A union label league has just been organized. 


WISCONSIN 


Neenah.—F. C. Eichman: 

Employment is not steady. Some new work has 
been started but slow progress is being made. 
Condition of organized labor is fairly good. Steady 
progress is being made toward the advancement 
of the union label. 

Racine—Wm. H. Sommers: 

Garment workers at Racine Shirt Co. won their 
strike and were able to retain their conditions and 


wages. Workers are employed in relays to give 
work to as many as possible. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is fairly good. 

Stevens Point.—Jas. -Vennie: 

Employment is steady. Conditions are better 
where the men are organized than where they are 
not. We are advertising the union label. 


WYOMING 


Sheridan.—Harry Thurmond: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. We have a union label league 
at work to promote the use of union-made goods, 


CANADA 


St. John, N. B—F. A. Campbell: 

State of employment is gradually improving. 
Street and electric railway employes, locked out 
on June 29, have formed a bus company which is 
being well patronized and is gradually bringing 
defeat to the Traction Company. A new local 
union of garment workers has been established and 
contracts for label have been signed. 

St. Catharine’s, Ont.—Peter Grant: 

Employment is very unsettled. The war veterans 
sent a deputation to the city council asking that 
something be done for the unemployed. Prospects 
are not bright. 
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Labor’s Record Complete! 





Every fact about the American labor movement, from the beginning to the present, 
is ready for you in the official : 


History, Encyclopedia and Reference Book 


GREATEST LABOR RECORD EVER PUBLISHED. 





This book contains 520,000 words. It contains the complete record of Labor’s 
official action on every issue that has arisen since the beginning of American Labor 
history. Every student should have it. No teacher is properly equipped without it. 
Every labor man and woman will find it a mine of information and a help in the 
handling of current questions. 


Send Your Order Today. 
THE PRICE: $2 NET. 


Every order will be filled promptly. 





American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 
SamugL Gompers, President. FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 
Send all orders to the Secretary. 














